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GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


89-91 Barclay Street, 
New York City 


ANILINE 


FAST LIGHT WOOL GREEN § 


This product when dyed with Acetic Acid 
produces a Green of excellent fastness to light. 
When dyed top Chrome or Chrome bottom 
produces a bright Green of good fastness to 
light and milling. 


COLORS 


DIPHENYL VIOLET BC 


This is a Direct Violet possessing good fast 
ness to light, perspiration, calendering and 
storing. 


Sole Selling Agents for J. R. GEIGY S. A., Basle, Switzerland 
Established 1764 


Main Office J. R. Geigy S. A., Basle, Switzerland; in Great Britain 


The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd., 35-37 Dickinson St., Manchester 


PROVIDENCI PHILADELPHIA 


COLUMBUS, GA 
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Domestic subscription, $5.00; Canadian, $5.50; foreign, 
Post-office, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





Old Man “Good Enough” Sees the Hand- 


writing on the Wall 


LD MAN GOOD 
() ENOUGH was the 

offspring of Textile 
Prosperity and the parent 
of Waste and Inefficiency. 
He was old looking and 
infirm even at birth, but his 
parent Prosperity said he 
was, “Good Enough.” 


Textile 


Prosperity pam- 
pered and stuffed Good | 
Enough until he grew fat — 
and more spoiled and 
shiftless than ever. Good 
Enough wasted his par- 


ent’s earnings recklessly, 
shamelessly, thousands and 
thousands of dollars a 
year. 


People warned Textile Prosperity regard- 
ing Good Enough’s recklessness, pleaded 
with him to cast out the prodigal son. 
They pointed to Efficiency, a one time ac- 
quaintance of ‘Textile Prosperity, and 


said, “Make him your favorite. He can 
save you thousands of dollars which 
Good Enough is now wasting.” But Tex- 


tile Prosperity turned a deaf ear to all 
these pleadings, and answered with a 
smug smile, “I’m making lots of money. 
I guess Good Enough is ‘good enough 
for me.’” 


But there came an end. Textile Pros- 
perity sickened from too much of every- 
thing and died. He was succeeded by 
epression, whu remained in authority 
D } 1 in authority 
r many months and who s 
fo } ths and who still pampered 
100d Enough, partly from precedent anc 
Good Enough, partly f ecedent 1 
partiy because he was too weak to do 
otherwise. 


Then Efficiency, who had been growing 
weak from neglect and inactivity, began to 
realize the great need for his guiding 
hand and by an heroic effort pulled him- 
self together and took command. He as- 
sembled about him those who had pre- 
viously advised Textile Prosperity in vain 
and found in their words much that was 
good; particularly from one named 
Franklin Process: 


“Tt is now costing you around 7 cents per 
pound for winding. By eliminating the 
old, expensive, wasteful methods of back- 
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Quietly and unobtrusively he 
slunk out of the door and has 
not been seen since. 


winding, such as from 
skeins and chain warps 
and substituting my sim- 
ple, direct method, I have 
in 'many cases saved as 
much as 5 cents per 
pound in the winding 
room. With your produc- 
tion of a million pounds a 
year, this saving would 
amount to $50,000.00. 





“Perhaps in your case the 
saving will only be 2 or 3 
cents per pound, but even 
so, the annual saving will 
be worth while, and then 
you have a saving of 50% 
in floor space, 50% or 
more in fuel and water, 
due to the short dye bath, 
—1 gallon of liquor to a pound of yarn 
and——” 





Old Man Good Enough did not wait to 
hear. He saw the handwriting on the wall 
and realized that his days of special priv- 
ileges were over. Quietly and unobtru- 
sively he slunk out the door and has not 
been seen since. 


It is rumored that his ‘offsprings, Waste 
and Inefficiency, will follow him shortly. 
Are YOU interested in saving thousands of 
dollars a year? If so, we suggest that you 
write us for complete information regard- 
ing Franklin Dyeing Machines. If they are 
adaptable to your business we can show you 
how they will effect remarkable economies 
and can cite many cases where they have 
already done so. 


Franklin Machines are used to dye fine 
single worsted yarns that cannot be dyed by 
any other process, fine splicing cotton yarns 
for hosiery, hard iwisted cords for tire fab- 
rics, fire hose and cable cords, Merino 
yarns, worsted yarn on jackspools, glazed 
yarns and soft yarns for electric wire cov- 
ering, cotton yarns for shirtings, votles and 
dress goods, ete. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
N. Y. Office, 72 Leonard St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Caustic Soda in 
Liquid Form 
997% NaOH 


GUARANTEED 


ANY manufacturers are now using caustic 
soda in liquid form. 


They have found that the use of liquid caustic ef- 
fects a worth-while saving over the use of the solid 
material packed in drums. It reduces the cost of 
handling and dissolving. 


Mathieson Liquid Caustic Soda — analyzing 
less than 0.50% of Sodium Carbonate, less than 
0.20% of Sodium Chloride, less than .0.07% of 
Sodium Sulphate; permitting us to guarantee a 
minimum of 99.00% Sodium Hydroxide — is 
shipped in :tank cars from Niagara Falls in a 
non-freezing solution averaging 25% of Solid 
Sodium Hydroxide, or about 32 degrees Baumé. 


The use of Mathieson Liquid Caustic Soda as- 
sures you economical operation and uniform results, 
at the same cost. 


25 West 431d. Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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F.E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


172-178 Purchase Street, Boston 


iis? 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Palatine Aniline & Chemical Corp. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


Manufacturers of 


ACID—CHROME—DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 





Manufacturers’ Agents for 
HEMATINE CRYSTALS AND ALL DYEWOOD PRODUCTS 


F.LE. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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FLETCHER 


STEAM TURBINE DRIVEN 


EXTRACTORS 


are more than making good under 
the severest conditions. Increased out- 
put at less cost is inevitable where 
these machines are installed. 
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Other dependable types are belt- 
driven, vertical motor-driven and 
electric underdriven. 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
$ SS =o SS ES SA SESS § Established 1850 
GLENWOOD AVENUE, AT SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


New England Representatives: HURRICANE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Representatives: R. R. STREET & CO., 28 N. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Southern Representative: H. MORSHEAD, GLENWOOD AVENUE and SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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= | Sulfogene Brown GO Sulfogene Bordeaux B 
= Sulfogene Golden Brown G Sulfogene Green M Conc. 
= Sulfogene Golden Brown R Sulfogene Navy Blue GL Conc. 
= Sulfogene Cutch O Sulfogene Navy Blue RL Conc. 
MTS Suifogene Ochre G Sulfogene Carbon H Conc. 
Sulfogene Carbon M Conc. 
Sulfogene Carbon 8G Conc. 


A trial will convince you of their excellence. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Boston Providence 
Fhiladelphia Chicago 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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“Silk BrownG’”’ 


Manufactured only by 
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ESSEX DYESTUFFS_ 


ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. Factory at South Middleton, Mass. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co, Sole Sales Agents, 117 Hudson St., New York City 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


A new, level dyeing, fast acid color for Wool or Silk Also an excellent neu- 
tral dyeing color. Dyes Silk or Wool in neutral or even in slightly alkaline bath. 

Heretofore the shading of light colors on silk or wool in a neutral bath was 
usually accomplished with red and yellow, with results far from satisfactory. 

“SILK BROWN G?” brings relief to the union dyer as a mellow brown to 
shade greys and light fancy colors on silk or wool in union, as well as a ground 
color for Tan, etc. Is extremely level dyeing either when dyed in an acid bath or 
neutral hath. 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL. COMPANY, Office and Plant: READING, PA. | 












DYESTUFF IMPORTATION 


The removal of the Dyestuff Embargo has created an entirely 
new condition which we must face. 

Having in mind the interests of the Dyestuff Consuming 
Industries who require foreign-made colors as well as those made 
by American Dyestuff Manufacturers, we have organized an 
Import Department and are now in a position to supply such 
products. 

Being thoroughly familiar with the foreign range of Dye- 
stuffs, past and present, we solicit inquiries. 

As MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS we are ready and 
able to meet the most exacting requirements of Dyestuff Con- 





Samples and Prices Cheerfully Furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


75 Hudson Street ESTABLISHED 1876 New York, N. Y. 


Branches: 
Providence Philadelphia Toronto 
Chicago San Francisco 








| DIRECT YELLOW CF DIRECT FAST BROWN M DIRECT PINK SX 
CHRYSOPHENINE CONC. DIRECT ORANGE R DIRECT FAST SCARLET B 
DIRECT YELLOW 2G DIRECT ORANGE 2RE ERICA 2GN 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW B DIRECT ORANGE 5RE DIRECT ROSE FFB 
COTTON YELLOW 5G DIRECT PINK NY DIRECT ROSE NB 
DIRECT BROWN 2R DIRECT PINK 2Y DIRECT GREEN 2B 


CHROME GREEN B CONC. 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors. 
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SANDOZ 


ANILINE DYES FOR 
ALL TRADES 


SANDOZ 


We carry a complete 
line at all Branches 


For samples and prices apply 
at any of our offices 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water St. 12 So. Front St. 86 Purchase St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


175 Market St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
PATERSON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE EMBARGO 
DIED HARD 


| -pr as a result protection to the Amer- 
ican Industry is assured by rates giving 
more than adequate protection, and the con- 
sumer can get what he wants without dictation 
as to what he shall use. 
The following dyestuffs 
INDANTHRENE 
THIO-INDIGO 
HELINDONE 
HYDRONE 
ALGOL 


will be imported by us direct from the manu- 
facturers— 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIED. BAYER & CO. 


CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELECTRON 


BERLIN-ACTIEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR 
ANILIN-FABRIKATION 


LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 
FARBWERKE-MUHLHEIM 
KALLE & CO. 


Dyestuffs manufactured by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 
and other American manufacturers 
distributed by 


HAMETZ & @)% 


One- “Twenty, “Iwo Hudson Street. New York City. 


Boston ‘Philadelphia Providence eae 
Sas Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 
Me De eee’ Gl ae ek S 





INDOPHENAL BLUE 


ALL SHADES 


FROM SKY BLUE TO BRILLIANT REDDISH TYPE 


These products are especially adapted to all kinds of 
dyeing where a better grade of Sulphur 
Color is required 


They are distinguished by their excellent solubility, 
fastness to light, washing, rubbing, 
alkali and acid. 


MADE BY 


TOWER MANUFACTURING CO., Ine. 


DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICE AND FACTORY 


85 to 105 DOREMUS AVENUE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


ATLANTIC 
PATENT 


BLACK 


THE UNIPIVAL £0 — PHUR BLACK 


REPORTER 









Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 





The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


















High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 



















£057, BloomMy BRILLLANY, Z 
Anintense fost Slack Possessing the 
greatest solubslity superorand lesting 
Lloomand briluancy and thorough 

joenelration 


















ATLANTIC YILLOWS 





ATLANTIC BLUES a a red ’o produce 
ATLAINTIC BROWNS @00ee0 back Jubstawt.a‘es fre Cio.m 
ATLANTIC MAROONS ee Solvents and Assistants for 


WMIFORMTY 
Uni yormity of Ohenitic Products 1s 
exemplified by reveal orders 

‘which soety oF og 


ATLANTIC GRELNI cleaning all Textiles 







B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 













OTLANT, IC DYLIT UL COMPANY 


Ports moul 
New York Chorlotte Chicago ‘Thdadelpive Frovidenvce 





Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


SOLD OUT 
——WHITTAKER’S BOOK—— | 
‘The Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory \\ 


HE sixth importation of this newest and most popular work by Mr. Whittaker 
is rapidly becoming exhausted owing to the continued demand. We can sup- 
ply, however, a limited number to those who will act promptly. 





“The Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory” presents in condensed form the 
results of over twenty years’ practical experience. It deals in general with the dye- 
stuff testing laboratory and its functions and in particular with methods for the 
testing and evaluation of the different types of dyestuff, including the natural colors. 
Every dye chemist should order his copy NOW to insure early delivery. 
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PRICE $4.50, POSTAGE PAID 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTEkK 


Bleachers! 


Call the attention 
of your Selling Agent to 
the ability to furnish 
‘*Better Bleached Goods'’’ 
through Peroxide bleach- 
ing, giving a permanent 
white without weakening, 
at same cost. 


Those selling points 
will increase his sales, 
without price cutting. 


We are experts. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 
New York 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


[ISO-CHROME COLORS 


These products are proving of ex- 
ceptional interest on account of 
their simplicity of dyeing by the 
one-bath method; their fullness of 
shade; fastness; and level dyeing 
qualities. 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


If you are in the market for books on technical subjects — dyeing, finishing, bleaching, etc. — communicate 
with us and it is probable that we can supply your needs. We shall at all times be glad to submic 
lists of books covering any special lines. 


We call particular attention to 
A TEXTBOOK OF DYE CHEMISTRY DYERS’ MATERIALS 


By G. VON GEORGIEVICS By PAUL HEERMANN 
This is a new edition of a tormer volume by the same author. An introduction to the examination, 
entitled “(Chemistry of Dyestuffs,’ and has been thoroughly revised valuation and application of the most 
and brought down to date by Dr. Eugene Grandmougin—translated important substances used in dyeing, 
by Frederick A. Mason. The new edition describes minutely the printing, bleaching and finishing. Trans- 
chemical properties of all dyestuffs, including the natural colors, and lated by Arthur C. Wright. Second edi- 
contains particularly a new chapter on the Vat Colors tion, revised and enlarged by H. B. 
PRICE $12.50 Stocks. PRICE $3.00 


HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 


4109 Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 




























I. LEVINSTEIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


281-5 Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 

offer a 

full line of 
American made 


and 


British made 


DYESTUFFS 


They represent 


British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 
Manchester, England 


They are introducing to this country 
DUROPRENE VELVONA 


An acid and alkali proof varnish A new inert base and filler 





Consult Us 
About Your 
Dyemg Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labo- 
ratory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research 
Or experimentation is necessary, 
when the charges will be of a mini- 
mum nature. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


Woolworth Bldg. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


New York City 





Anthranol Chrome Blue Black AR 


Dyes chrome mordant or top chromed. 

Recommended for fast shades of navy blue 
or all classes of stock. On account of its 
shade, level dyeing properties and solubil- 
ity it is especially suitable for piece dyeing 


Anthranol Chrome Brown W 


Dyes chrome mordant or top chromed. 
Is fast to light and fulling. The most level 
dyeing brown on the market. 


Acid Chrome Blue F 4 B 


Similar to the pre-war Chromotrope F 4B. 
Of special interest for dyeing piece goods 
to leave silk white. 




















United States 
Color & Chemieal 


Company, Ine. 
93 Broad St. 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 






Boston, Mass. 
















FACTORIES: 


NEW ENGLAND ANILINE ;sWORKS, Ine. 
Ashland, Mass. 





GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 
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Delicate Grays and Ecru Shades 
on Ooze Calfskin 


Grays and tans have always predominated 
in Ooze Calfskin, but the coming Spring 
season will see a wider variety than ever in 
the more delicate shades. Fashion is point- 
ing toward such modish tones as “Fog” and 
“Cruiser” in the grays, and in the browns, 
“Briar,” “Rembrandt” and “Congo.” “Beige” 
will continue popular. “Pebble,” which cor- 
responds to the “Ivory” of the Shoe trade, 
is a new color. 
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The problem presented to the dyer of Ooze 
Calfskin is to hold a level, even tone, guard- 
ing against any off-shade that might mar the 
soft beauty of the color. For these effects 
“National” Sulfur Dyes are recommended. 


National Sulfur Brown C G 
National Sulfur Brown 3 R 
National Sulfur Black B G Extra Conc. 


When properly applied these dyes will im- 
part a silky feel to the skins, give level shades 
where light colors are required, and retain all 
of the fibrous strength of the leather. No 
vegetable mordants or pigments are neces- 
sary; the dyeing is done in one operation. 


; Complete information regarding the ap- 
Comeny Uf tae Cotdciatban Cs. plication of “National” Sulfur Dyes will be 
The Leather Worker: wet-wheeling calf- given upon request, and tanners are invited 

skin to secure the popular ooze finish +) use freely the services of our special 
leather laboratory for the solution of their 
color problems. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montreal Providence San Francetsco 
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Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice 
of scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
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The Manufacture of Chrome Ooze Calf 


Class of Stock Required—The Tanning Process— Useful Suggestions for Coloring Various Shades— 
Procedure in Finishing 


By WILLIAM C. JACKSON 


HE manufacture of chrome ooze calf is carried on 

by comparatively few tanners, which is due to sev- 

eral reasons. Many are not equipped to handle it 

and many have tried it, but, not meeting with immediate 
success, have discarded it for the more staple lines. Nev- 
ertheless, for one who has an established trade in ooze, 
the market is fairly steady. Although the process is 
short, requiring only four weeks to put the stock through, 
it calls for an infinite amount of attention to details, as 
only a slight deviation will often cause a change in shade 
of the finished leather, this being especially true of grays. 
In the selection of raw stock the best ooze leather is 
made from 4/5 pound green salted city skins. Slunks 
are too uncertain, often being tainted; and while the nap 
is much finer, the skins are very light and tear readily in 
the process of manufacture. 
in the same class. 
large. 


Lights and deacons come 
A 5/7 pound skin is liable to be too 
No skin that will finish over 8 feet should be put 
into ooze, as the nap is too coarse, not only in the neck 
and flanks but also in the body. 
nonatos are dangerous skins to use, as the percentage 


For this reason B. A. 


of large skins is high and the grains poor. 

In the beaming process, that which will give a good 
tight grain is the one which is required for ooze leather ; 
in other words, no change should be made in this depart- 
ment from that which is required for grain leather. 

The most suitable chrome tannage is the glucose one- 
bath tan liquor made by dissolving 50 pounds bichromate 
of soda in 12 gallons lukewarm water and adding to it 45 
pounds 66 deg. Be. sulphuric acid which has been diluted 
by adding it to 2 gallons of water. Mix thoroughly and 
add very slowly 1714 pounds glucose or corn sugar di- 
luted with 4 gallons hot water. The chromic acid solu- 
tion may have to be warmed slightly until the reaction 
starts, and then it will work itself; but extreme care must 


be taken to add the glucose solution very slowly pint by 
pint until it is all in. The liquor should be allowed to 
work overnight and next day diluted with water to make 
1 gallon of liquor for every pound of chrome used. Th2 
above proportion of acid is correct for stock pickled with 
2 per cent sulphuric acid. If a lower pickle is used, in- 
crease the acid in the tan liquor up to 50 pounds. 

In using, take 40 gallons liquor for 1,000 pounds drained 
pickled stock, and after opening up stock (1,000 pounds) 
in 60 pounds salt and 100 gallons water at 110 deg. Fahr. 
for fifteen minutes, feed in tan liquor in three feeds 
thirty minutes apart. Next make up a solution of 17% 
pounds bicarbonate of soda in 25 gallons of water at 110 
deg. Fahr. and add in four feeds fifteen minutes apart 
and run one hour after last feed. Stock may then be 
taken out and piled on the floor for two days and neu- 
tralized with 1 per cent bicarbonate of soda, washed and 
set out ready for splitting. 

At this point the ooze may be sorted out and split to 
3 ounces and shaved very clean; in other words, get below 
the veins as much as possible. 


Fat-LIQUORING 


The skins may now be made up into 400-pound mill 
loads, wet up in clean drums with two barrels of water, 
100 deg. Fahr., to which has been added 2 pounds bicar- 
bonate of soda, run thirty minutes, and drained. On the 
day previous stir up 20 pounds flour in 6 gallons cold 
water until fairly smooth, then dilute to 15 gallons with 
cold water and let stand overnight. It is important to 
mix the flour on the day previeus to using in order to 
avoid lumps, which will appear on the skins as dough. 
Winter rye is best, but winter wheat will work very sat- 
isfactorily, and a cheap grade gives just as good results. 
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Just previous to fat-liquoring add to the flour paste 24 
pounds No. 2 egg yolk diluted to two pails with warm 
water. Dilute the whole to 20 gallons and warm to 90 
deg. Fahr. Put in through the door and run one hour; 
horse up and hang the same day in a cool room until dry. 

When stock is thoroughly dry it should be put, grain 
to grain, into sawdust sufficiently damp to require four 
or five hours before the skins show signs of wetting 
through. The stock should now be taken out, piled down 
and covered until the next day, when it is ready for stak- 
ing. Holding overnight is necessary to avoid tearing on 
the staking machine. Stake on a Slocomb belly-staker 
with a dull steel blade, flesh to the blade. Next, tack on 
boards until dry, and after stripping put again in damp 
sawdust for one hour and stake as before and send to the 
buffing room. 


BUFFING 


The buffing should be done on a 22-inch overshot 
crown-face wheel, speed 1,650 r.p.m., with No. 100 
Turkish emery, giving the skins a good cutting but being 
careful not to cut down into the blue, or black streaks 
will show up after coloring if sumac and copperas are 
used. Finish off on another wheel with No. 200 Turkish 
emery. Stock should now be inspected for poor buffing 
and sorted for weights and grades as required. 


The buffing is the most important part of the whole 
process, for upon it depends the condition of the nap. 
It is absolutely necessary to have a speed of 1,650 r.p.m., 
as a higher speed will cut too much and burn the stock, 
and a lower speed will not cut the fibers but will pull them 
and give a coarse nap. 


COLORING 


The skins are now ready for coloring and should be 
made up into mill loads of 1,500 feet. Put the dry skins 
into the color drum and wet up with two barrels of water 
130 deg. Fahr. for thirty minutes and add one barrel of 
water containing 2 pounds borax, 100 deg. Fahr., and run 
fifteen minutes; drain and rinse ten minutes with warm 
water and drain again. 


Up to this stage the process has been of a general na- 
ture and may be followed in any tannery; but when it 
comes to matching a shade, that is wholly up to the in- 
genuity of the colorer, and no cut-and-dried formula can 
be given for any particular shade. 
out individually. 


That must be worked 
Perhaps, however, a few general hints 
may be useful in the building up of the various coloring 
processes. 


BLacks 
For blacks there are two principal methods. The de- 


veloped black process consists of impregnating the stock 
with Diazine colors and then diazotizing and developing 
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the color, finally topping with a Basic Black and fat. 
liquoring. This process is a dangerous one except in the 
hands of an experienced chemist, and even then will not 
give a full plump piece of leather and has a tendency to 
be either gray or rusty. 

The other process consists in using about 3 gallons of 
a clarified Quebracho extract with the same Diazine col- 
ors without developing, followed with logwood and cop- 
peras and topping with a Basic Black, then fat-liquoring 
with an acid fat-liquor. A very useful hint is to add to 
the fat-liquor about 2 ounces of Auramine O, which 
helps to jet the shade. 


BROWNS 


For dark browns a very good method is as follows: 
Mix up cold in one barrel 3 gallons sumac extract in 30 
gallons water and in another barrel mix in 30 gallons cold 
water the following dissolved separately: 2 pounds cop- 
peras, 51% ounces titanium potassium oxalate, 8 ounces 
Jet Nigrosine. Add both barrels to stock simultaneously 
and run thirty minutes; drain and rinse. Now top with 
about 3 pounds Bismarck Brown R shaded with Methy! 
Violet and Malachite Green. Run twenty-five minutes, 
drain, rinse five minutes with warm water and fat-liquor 
with 134 gallons acid fat-liquor (33 per cent oil), 1 gallon 
No. 2 egg yolk. 


GRAYS 


For grays use about 3 gallons sumac extract, striking 
with copperas until sufficiently dark, and then add a paste 
consisting of the proper proportion of lithopone, blue 
clay, burnt umber and raw sienna. Run fifteen minutes 
and add the same fat-liquor as on the browns, using an 
ounce or so of Auramine O if necessary. 


FINISHING 


The skins should be horsed up at once and hung the 
same day in a hot room or drying tunnel until bone-dry. 
If dried on sticks, be sure to put the grain to the sticks. 
When dry put into sawdust, grain to grain, for two hours, 
or until the stock feels dampened. Stake on Slocomb 
with rubber roll and dull steel blade without pad, grain 
to the blade. Dry-mill for two hours, or until the skins 
are soft and show no mottle. 
and tack flesh up. 


Horse up grain to grain 
When dry, strip from boards, horse 
up grain to grain, trim, measure (marking on grain at 
neck), and brush by hand with a stiff brush. Ooze leather 
should be put up grain to grain; and, in fact, from the 
time it is colored it should be handled in that manner and 
kept as free from wrinkles as possible. 

Ooze leathers give the tanner a good outlet for poor 
grained small skins and L weights, and, with the excep 
tion of the blacks, are cheap to manufacture but require 
eternal vigilance and strict adherence to process. 
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Cotton Softeners 


Classes of Softeners—Preparation of Softeners with Stearic Acid as Base—Soluble Oil Base Softeners, or 
Finishing Oils—Sulphated Softeners—Recipes 


By P. F. ESTEY 


Bradford Dyers’ Association, Bradford, R. I. 


OTTON softeners may be divided into three gen- 
eral classes: First, softeners with stearic acid 
as a base; second, those with a soluble oil base; 

and, third, the sulphated oils. A softener may belong 
to any one or all three of these classes. Let us first 
consider those containing stearic acid as a base. 

This class may contain a liberal amount of a good 
vegetable oil, such as cocoanut, castor or palm oil; an 
animal fat, such as tallow; a fair percentage of a non- 
saponifiable oil or wax, as paraffin wax, together with 
This mixture is quite effective as a soft- 
Castor, 


stearic acid. 
ener, providing a gocd grade of oil is used. 
cocoanut and tallow are particularly well adapted for 
this type. Experiments with carnauba and some of 
the other higher melting waxes have not proved of 
particular value to the textile trade. Castor and tallow 
give a fuller hand than an equal amount of cocoanut 
oil. When the softener is used on white piece goods, 
paraffin wax may be found to be an advantageous ad- 
dition. If the degree of softening to be done is slight, 
a product made of stearic acid and alkali alone is suffi- 


cient. The stearic acid is often replaced by oleic acid. 
PREPARING STEARIC AcID BASE SOFTENERS 
Melt together the 


In 
another receptacle heat the required amount of alkali 


The softener is made as follows: 
waxes, oils and stearic acid, stirring constantly. 
and water to the boil. Then pour the melted fats into 
the boiling lye. Boil a few minutes while stirring con- 
stantly, and then allow to cool. The alkali unites read- 
ily with the stearic acid, and then with the vegetable 
oil. The amount of alkali added should not exceed 
the quantity necessary to unite with a portion only of 
the fat, as the uncombined fatty matter is the most 
important for softening and readily emulsifies 
with the soap formed from the alkali and combined 


fat. 


tactor 


Recipes for softeners of this type are as follows: 


Ammonium Stearate— 


acid. 
cent ammonia. 


1.0 pound stearic 
0.4 pound 25 per 


Dilute the ammonia with 1 quart of water. Heat to 


160 deg. Fahr., and then add the melted stearic acid. 
Stir well. 


Castor-Paraffin Softener— 
49 grams paraffin wax. 
81 
78 grams stearic acid. 
20 c.c. caustic soda at 75 deg. Tw. 
600 c.c. 


grams castor oil. 


water. 


Heat the wax, oil and acid together until melted, 
and then add to the boiling caustic and water. 


Tallow and Cocoanut with Oleic Acid—— 


1275 grams good grade oleic acid. 
1,000 grams tallow. 

618 grams cocoanut oil. 

116 c.c. caustic soda at 68 deg. Tw. 


5 liters water. 


Proceed as for castor-paraffin softener. 
SoLuBLE O1L BASE SOFTENERS 


The second class of softeners, those formed with a 
soluble oil base, are usually placed on the market 
under the name of finishing oils. Many of these are 
vegetable oils emulsified by soluble oil with a small 
amount of alkali. They are likely to contain a liberal 
amount of mineral oil, varying from a light mineral 
oil to a heavy cylinder oil. This type is used in con- 
junction with a good tallow softener and soluble oil. 
It gives a slippery, oily feel to the surface of the cloth 
without adding much weight or bottom feel. Such a 
Boil 100 gallons of 


a good grade of castor soluble oil with 25 gallons of 


softener may be made as follows: 
light colored mineral oil. Boil slowly for one hour, 
Turn off the 
steam and allow to cool overnight, agitating all the 


stirring with a mechanical agitator. 


while. 
A very heavy finishing oil may be made as follows: 


5,000 c.c. soluble castor oil. 

480 c.c. light mineral oil. 

300 c.c. cylinder oil. 

290 grams tallow. 

300 grams vaseline. 

175 c.c. caustic soda at 72 deg. Tw. 
2,000 c.c. water. 


Melt the oils in the soluble oil and water, boiling 
for one hour. Add the alkali, boil an hour, allow to 
cool down, stirring all the while. 
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SULPHATED SOFTENERS 


The two important softeners in the sulphated class 
are soluble castor oil and sulphated tallow. They are 
made in practically the same way. 

The tallow softener is compounded as follows: Six 
hundred cubic centimeters of pure acidless tallow are 
The 
latter is added very slowly, and great care must be 


treated with 50 c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid. 


taken not to allow the temperature of the mixture to 
rise perceptibly over the melting point of the tallow, 
in order that the tallow may:not become charred. The 


mixture is allowed to stand for three days, and is thep 
washed with an equal volume of water. After stir. 
ring, the oil soon comes to the top and the water and 
acid settle to the bottom of the vat. The layer of acid 
and water is syphoned off and the washing repeated 
twice with a saturated solution of Glauber salt. By 
this time all of the uncombined acid will have been re 
moved from the tallow. The oil is then treated with 
a solution of 10 grams of caustic soda dissolved in 506 
c.c. of water, which is sufficient alkali to unite with 
part of the sulphated oil. The product will form an 
excellent emulsion with water. 


The Preparation of Woolens for Red 
Dyeing 


Care Necessary in Wet Finishing Department—Tallow Soaps a Handicap—Use of Soaping Machine 


Necessary for Best Fulling—Pieces Should Not Be Run Rolled Up—Manipulation in the 


Washer—Carbonization with Aluminum Chloride Eliminates All Resist 


By CHARLES A. EVERETT 


Instructor, Lowell Textile School 


N piece dyeing of woolens the preparation in the wet 
finishing department is very important. It has been 
proved beyond doubt that the use of tallow soaps is 

a serious handicap. Red oil soaps are not much better. 
Palm oil soaps are very good in some cases, especially 
potash palm oil soaps. Some finishers have made a very 
serious mistake by adding soda ash to potash soaps. 
These soaps should be made with potassium carbonate, 
pearl ash or ammonium carbonate. Recently the ten- 
dency has been to get rid of such soaps and use oil sol- 
The latter usually come in the form of a thicx 
liquid. The preparation of the fulling soap from these 


solvents differs somewhat from that of the solid soaps. 


vents. 


Instead of boiling the soap for a few hours and then 
adding the alkali the alkali is dissolved in about one-third 
of a tank of boiling water; the steam is shut off and the 
oil is added, stirring vigorously while the tank is being 
filled with cold water. A good formula for such a soap 
is eight ounces of oil and four ounces of alkali per 
gallon. 


AVOIDANCE OF UNEVEN FULLING 


Too much cannot be said regarding the benefits derived 
from the use of the soaping machine, especially for pieces 
that run only a short time in the fulling mill. Fulling is 
the uniform shrinkage of cloth caused by heat, pressure 
and moisture. If the pieces are unevenly soaped they 
will be: fulled unevenly. In most cases pieces should be 
run in the fulling mills with-all the doors open, including 


the back door. 
if they carry sufficient soap. 


They should be tried frequently to see 
Too much soap is just as 
injurious as too little, as it causes the pieces to slip, pro- 
Under should 
pieces be allowed to run rolled up, as it is apt to produce 
goods that are shaded side to center. Pieces that have 
this tendency should be tacked, and the tacking left in 
until just before the goods are to be carbonized. It must 
be borne in mind that if the fulling soap is not of the 
proper strength or consistency to start the grease, it prob- 
ably will never be removed in the scouring. This can be 
determined when testing the pieces. If the soap shows 
watery instead of creamy on squeezing the pieces in the 


ducing mill cracks. no circumstances 


fulling mill, it shows that the soap has been overpowered 
and more should be added to start the grease. 


MANIPULATION IN THE WASHER 


After being put in the washer the goods should run in 
a lather made by adding a little hot water, which on 
handling gives a silky feel, for at least twenty minutes. 
After draining off the soap a continuous stream of water 
at 110 deg. Fahr. is applied for a few minutes, when the 
temperature is raised to 120 deg. Fahr. This temperature 
is maintained until a test with phenolphthalein shows no 
red or pink on the cloth. Cold water is then applied 
until the pieces are cold. The test solution of phenol- 
phthalein is made up 120 grains in one quart of wood of 
denatured alcohol. The goods are then ready to be 
carbonized. 
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CARBONIZING 


The more improved method of carbonizing consists of 
running the pieces open width through the pickle tank, 
then over a vacuum extractor and into the dryer and 
baker. This requires the pieces to be sewn together with 
silk thread. The vacuum tube should be made of glass 
in order to prevent corrosion. If, however, an extractor 
is used it should have a rubber or lead lined basket to 
prevent resist formation if sulphuric acid is used to car- 
bonize. Chloride of aluminum is more expensive but it 
gives the pieces a loftier handle than sulphuric acid and 
positively eliminates resist. The dryer should be kept at 
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as low a temperature as possible, and yet thoroughly dry 
the pieces. It also should have ample ventilation. The 
baker should never be allowed to get cooler than 220 deg. 
Fahr. After baking, the pieces should be run for ten or 
fifteen minutes each in a dry fulling mill with brass rolls 
to crush the blackened burs and knock them out. 

3efore dyeing, the pieces should be neutralized. If 
carbonized with chloride of aluminum they should be 
boiled up with just enough muriatic acid to throw them 
onto the acid side as shown by testing with blue litmus 
paper. If sulphuric acid is used to carbonize, the pieces 
should be neutralized with a little ammonia at a boil. 
The pieces are then ready to be colored. 


Mechanical Appliances for Pumping 


Chemical 


Solutions 


Part I 


Transportation of Solutions — Applications of Chemical Pumps — Materials Used in Construction — The 
Syphon and Its Applications—Various Arrangements of Syphon Installations 


By A. K. FISCHER 


President, Schutte & Koerting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N a large number of industries, the manufacturing 
operations involve the handling of raw materials, 
such as ammonia, liquor, benzol, coal tar, sulphuric 

acid, etc., which when received must be pumped from 
tank cars into storage tanks. The chemical reactions that 
are subsequently carried out in the various processes de- 
mand that solutions must be transported several times 
from one part of the plant to another, or elevated to the 
tops of towers through which the solutions percolate 
during the reaction processes. Finish products, such 
as acids, alcohols, benzol, many oils, toluol, etc., when 
ready to be shipped, must be pumped from storage tanks 
into the tank cars. 

For all of these purposes see Table J on next page. 
Pumping appliances are required that withstand the cor- 
rosive and destructive action of the chemical liquids and 
at the same time are reliable in operation. The object of 
this paper is to describe and illustrate devices that have 
been developed for this work, and to show typical ap- 
plications. 

The principal means of moving chemical liquids can be 
classified as follows: 

TABLE II 
CHEMICAL Pumps 
Mechanical Appliances Motive Power 
A. Jet Apparatus— 

1. Syphon or steam jet pump. Steam jet. 

De Se MN oe oekd ewes Compressed air. 

mr Wate GOD iké xansecnss Steam jet. 
Air jet. 


C. Pneumatic Displacement 
Pump (blow case, acid egg, 


CINE: ekeinceubadiencntn Compressed air. 
D. Diaphragm Pump ......... Pulley drive. 
E. Rotary Pump— 
Sg reer ee Pulley or motor drive. 
2. Centrifugal pump ........ Pulley or motor drive. 


These appliances are made of iron, bronze, lead, hard 
rubber, porcelain, stoneware, monel, illium and other 
materials (see Table //]) that resist the corrosive or de- 
structive action of the liquids handled. The iron men- 
tioned is an acid proof cast iron that is free from sulphur. 


Enamel is sometimes used as a coating. 


TABLE. iif 
MATERIALS OF WHICH Pumps ARE MADE FoR HANDLING 
CHEMICAL Liguips 
Acetic: acid,. concentrated *. ........6.60.. Bronze. 


Acetic acid, GRRE fics oo oS ox co pe awees 3ronze. 
POC ie ae I gS ilps es eee 4 Rta ce 3ronze. 
POMBE WARET J..a605.Gebn0 cbe.ce ed ede Iron. 
Pa NNN a as cb Sienna alee > etal 3ronze. 
PE 6 hid huion sk Fkoes vc eaeduscme Lead. 
Aluminum sulphate ............c08s00 Lead. 
Ammonia water, aqua ammonia ......... Iron. 
PEAR EMEA MIRE oan osc ie ip nigs anew a sw alee Iron. 
EN es tists cb see ake ae Iron. 
Se es ac ash hee deuite b wiles Bronze. 
3isulphite liquors, all percentages........ Lead. 
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TABLE I 



















TypicaAL APPLICATIONS OF CHEMICAL PuMps 
Kind of Plant A pplication 
Explosive and powder plemts..........<o0ccencccieases Pumping acids. 
ih) ako buena Nb shane maa ben Circulating acids through Glover and Gay Lussac towers, 
Fertilizer works ........ Lisiasha take waa seus . Conveying acids from storage tanks to mill mixers. 
eh Se ok acs Sani SG im aio alle mn Meee Pumping acids and process liquids. 
Rae yt cee Oa eARA as hane bean noka de Handling acids for pickling. 
iat ft a ae eke kwa wean wa awe . Transferring acids from storage tanks to wash tanks. 
I ns a wdinr ances waees oe beens Handling acids from forming tanks to restrengthening 
tanks. 
I id ah sacewhs Ma Nd hoa elena Transferring liquids used in the spinners. 
I Sai hs.aes0'o ak Ge cee Saye ne RS AR A A ee oe Pumping mercerizing liquids. 
I cn eg ond ay wala kerk ay eh an wl ah Pumping bleaching liquors. 
I irc okidial 4% 50 ee alk see w nseue ex cnn b nb Lifting milk of lime or sugar juice. 
EE i 5 chin ge wank dene a Mae ey aes . Handling caustic alkalies and acids. 
RE ee NE oy sn ka Kaede ews ne noes Vea De eS . Pumping acids and sludge. 
Sn 6.0 ain cae Ch Kea RdRSK cA RAR RT RRR D Lifting ammonia water. 
EE a oo ccs Ad aaeanscumegeeeads bxiaaigaia cease Letting tar. 
I, By aah 5 Sacha bse Cass My a oseo eheman Lifting material to be canned. 
I ohh hae iN sac Ree Ree cheetah es ake Lifting dyes, colors and sizing. 
I 2.205 = Sas aig shane Need bap eden as Lifting molasses. 
I a 05 ik chaise oe eR eS OMA AR ain ks Lifting oils and fats. 
IN ork Se Aha ee tate rai ya Sek ae ba Handling dyes from leaching wheels. 
I SS 2b ed Dhaene Baa ata eae Mtn & boasted Lifting molasses. 







TABLE III, CONTINUED 






















RET WERE WHEE oo. a oe Bos cs Sen Bronze. RN ee ects wn di Rae kd be was 3ronze. 
tHe? GoMMERURED 25.05. vsice: soeails Gore alts Peds eho Iron. SN NE i iS a gs dare eee ea aS 3ronze. 
Pe MANN 25 .80i, sy wens alba lon ne oi Bronze. NN oc cise andl lice aiding de rd ave oblate Iron. 
RING Aycan ah Wass ta ss eons ern Bronze. PE Santis 4G cisatae nt hha a ee eed 3ronze. 
CE WE nc oa cae KAR a ows Iron. NOI ne 8S acne hes ow Sn eho atlas ad Iron. 
Caustic carbonate of soda in solution, hot. Iron. PM MN CS LN ert fh ra Dag Ole no op aes sa 3ronze. 
Caustic chloride of magnesium solution, PN Stick ab as a a Iron. 
Ne Pee iota, Se 58s Walduosd eh waded Iron. Nitrie-acid: concenttated: .......0..0.3% 04.4 Stoneware. 
Caustic chloride of magnesium solution, I, ccc dha sae oee ek kened ee Bronze. 
DEF DuahlAt hace whss cer abe cue ea oes Lead. IS eo Aas bie nach wie tah oi Iron. 
Caustic cyanogen in solution ............ Iron. PN RII ois ow apindinsw canon Iron 
Caustic maganese in solution ........... Iron. PRN RIE 56.5 Sale See sedan easnce Lead. 
Caustic potash solution ...5.60.5....40.: Iron. I cos gee Ea aibhe ula eae <b Iron. 
Caustic potash niter in solution.......... Iron. PE, 55s on eae wawi biaweae vada Iron. 
Catsetic soda ii SGRGRION 2... cs ecceas Iron. ect ead snaked Kwaae head Bronze. 
Caustic sodium chloride solution ........ Iron. EE ios ans bd ad acaba ek <ae tink 3ronze. 
Comet SG CERIMUER oc. 6 i ook ca isc ees Iron. II oho) oy cn new eebieacn eo aeeN Bronze. 
MMPI 985 cco at sees aie Rieties oes 6.5 sea Tove Se Stoneware. acct a nhs en ek kn aww Iron. 
Chloride of potash solution ............ Iron. MN Sa icon ak ia Ae weeds a alae Iron. 
CEES so ein bk AS a ee ee we a Iron. Sodium chloride solution ............... Bronze. 
RIND 06 64.408 sscbarscskaoks ea Bronze. PU SNE 5 ks cones onic eesndeds Iron. 
ee ee ree ee ey on Iron. TD MND. i dan cecannaecwes eas Bronze. 
MR sd, hs gases ark Xk uk 0K MA a les Iron. Strontia in caustic solution ............. Iron. 
SI aoa inch dic iw. Pansk pied a in Se oe a Bronze. re Bronze. 
Cyamaaeé of potasawam ........6 6.60506. Iron. Sulphite of sodium, hot ................ Iron. 
UME IIIED 33. 5.05 os cee duwaddancaa Iron. Sulphuric acid, 45 or 50 deg. Be., hot..... Lead. 
NG er SiS 65 bud eonteginkeambe shee Bronze. Sulphuric acid, 65 deg. Be., cold......... Lead. 
CN TPM kee 5 ok a eae nmneaack Iron. Sulphuric acid, 65 deg. Be., hot.......... Iron. 
Hydrochloric acid in thin solution....... Bronze. Sulphurous acid, concentrated .......... Bronze. 
OES GNI ig vans Siebert a Vainege Stoneware. Sulphurous acid, diluted ............... Lead. 
gi | Ea a earner Bronze. BREE ora h obs cask cobb Eames cons Bronze. 


REI RUD 5 oases 5 ck lee owne ee ne eee ee Stoneware. 
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MEE: .cidrn a Wewace a dccate hase Iron. syphon may be either immersed in the liquid or suspen‘ted 
IE pik is ERR eae Se mewe Iron. above the surface at a greater height within the limits cf 
PE 2 as ghd aie on hake wah eee eee ak ans 3ronze. suction given in Table V. 
- NE aii ching nak Fh naw es PEA ROSE SES Stoneware. 
CS ae |S RE oe eee eR Re eon DEN: 3ronze. TABLE V 
LIMITS OF SYPHON SUCTION 
Of the various devices for pumping chemical liquids, Limit of 
“a the steam jet pump, commonly known as the syphon, is Suction in Ft. 
the simplest. It is rugged in construction, easy to handle, Steam Steam Valve 
low in first cost, reliable in operation, and in instances Pressure Cracked 
where a liquid must be both heated and elevated, the Lbs. per Steam Valve And Opening 
raising of the liquid may be considered an almost costless Sq. In. Opened Full Closely Regulated 
function. Bc citeduuceeeiewde 18 18 
The operation of the syphon is obvious from Fig. 1. Ie OO ee 18 20 
Steam is admitted as shown, and discharged through the Os oil ws ele ae 15 24 
steam nozzle into the combining tube, evacuating the Oa ns no et 12 24 
OY iis Side aie Gaew a 9 24 


If the total elevation to which the liquid must be 






pumped is not too high, syphons can be used even for 
24 ft. suction when the steam is turned on full. Fo: use 





MAUI 7s 
Steam | i | Discharge in instances where the syphon can be immersed, or where 
— oe |) ——S - 
Inlet Hh} | 


Hl the liquid fows to the syphon by gravity, special syphons 





are obtainable that will overcome total elevations twice 
those given in Zable J!’, and that will handle solutions 
at 120 deg. Fahr. 


Suction 


TABLE VI 
Fic. 1—A Typical Syphon for Handling Chemical Svrpnon Steam Comsumerson 


Solutions 


mr 


Increase in Ratio of Steam 
— . . . be Elevation Temperature Consumed to 
liquid supply or suction pipe, and causing the liquid . i Fal + sauid Thhect ' 
+: ; . t. eg. Fahr. Aquid Discharge¢ 
therein to rise until it comes in contact with the steam. ; © 1 pe 5 
T ¢ : . TAP ix heh S eit ie See a 8 
[he steam emerges from the nozzle at high velocity, ' ; 2 
. oe : cs | are ee eee 20 65 
condenses on meeting the liquid, and imparts sufficient q a 
ae: : . OP ai calls: Sieh, Sioa 24 58 
momentum to the liquid to discharge it through the outlet 
cme . : ee RNP thr ike e eck, ie aia Missin 28 1/48 
against the required elevation. As the liquid flows from es 17 
ee eee 32 2 


the entrance of the combining tube to the throat, its ve- 
locity gradually increases until at the throat of the tube, 
the velocity isa maximum. At this point all of the steam 
has been condensed. From the throat to the exit, the 
tube diverges, and the velocity is transformed into pres- 
sure which is sufficient to force the liquid to the required 
elevation. 


The approximate ratio of steam consumed to liquid 
discharged and the correspondnig increase in the tem- 
perature of the liquid during the pumping operation are 
given in Table lJ. The steam pressure required for ele- . 
vating acids of different densities are given in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


Heicuts To Wuicu Liguip Can Be Ratsep with 


TABLE IV 


SYPHON STEAM PRESSURES FOR DIFFERENT ELEVATIONS g : 
DIFFERENT SYPHON STEAM PRESSURES 


ana a mee 


Total Elevation Steam Pressure 
Ft. Lbs. per Sq. In. Steam Density of Acid, Deg. Be. 
BR ee angst Bc ek 208 Bish ia tad on ne 40 Press., Lbs. 10 20 30 40 50 60 
OM bt a keh eeeeeb Oech bins sete aes 60 Per Sq. in. Height to Which Acid Can Be Raised 
PANS iiatrag etd Vex a ae eae ad ene 80 20 24 22 20 18 16 14 
DR AAR aah AP ere lista is ee sh ela ae 100 40 18 14 40 36 a2 28 
60 %2 66 60 54 48 ‘ 42 
Table IV shows the steam pressures that are required %O 96 88 80 %2 64 56 
for elevating liquids to different heights. In order to 
obtain the best results, the syphon should be suspended Syphons are frequently made of brass or iron, or with 


just above the surface of the liquid to be lifted—but the iron bodies and brass nozzles. For lifting substances 
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that have a destructive action upon iron or brass, sy- 
phons are made of lead, hard 
rubber. The accompanying table itemizes a few mate- 
rials and the more common liquids for which they are 
employed: 


porcelain, stoneware or 


TABLE VIII 
MATERIALS OF WitIcH SYPHONS ARE 
CHEMICALS 


MADE FOR VARIOUS 
Material of Which 
Syphon Is Made 
Sulphuric acid, weak and strong Lead or stoneware. 
NEES DME. 5 5 chk 6s na clos ws Lead. 


Liquid 


NI is se sh pnlten ka Sue a Stoneware or porcelain. 
Siperochiorec acid . 26... 26a Stoneware or porcelain. 
Copper sulphate ....... 0004 Lead. 
I 6 ars dia hao aioe Iron. 


MBC TAC CAGE 5S) 5: b)eeracsaWMiua'e dee 


Stoneware or porcelain, 


In order to operate efficiently and to be reliable in ser- 
vice, syphons must be carefully designed and made of 


BiG, 2 








- Syphon Having a Lining of Lead Protected by 
An Armor of Iron 


the proper materials. 
effective'y 


Ordinarily a material that resists 
the corroding effect of the liquid is soft or 
brittle and liable to injury by abrasion or breakage. 

The selection of the proper material, both to afford 
the necessary reliability of construction and at the same 
time to insure efficient operation, is of importance. High 
grade equipment should not be considered on the basis of 
of first cost alone. Because of the longer and more sat- 
isfactory service that such equipment insures, it is always 
less expensive than cheaper equipment of inferior grade. 

A typical lead-lined acid-resisting syphon is shown in 


Steam Discharge 
Inlet 





Suction 


111 Lead Syphon 











Suction 


Fic. 4—Porcelain or Chemical Stoneware Syphon 


Fig. 2 and consists essentially of a lead body having a 
lead steam nozzle protected by a platinum alloy lining. 
The body of the Silee is armored by a shell of iron so 


that the excct alienment of the syphon parts cannot be 


Closed Kier 






Fic. 5—Syphon Lid Za\\ the Lye Solution in a 


Closed Kier 


Steam InleF 


Discharge 
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3. 6—Tannic Acid Circulated by Means of a Syphon 
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t To Overhead Tank 





ng Fic. 7—Syphon in Connection with a Chrome Drum or 
Paddle for Tanning Leather 














FRONT ELEVATION 
SIDE E1 FVATION 


Fic. s—Pickling Vat with Syphon for Circulating the 
Acid Bath 


The 
iron shell is made with flanged connections for the ex- 
ternal lead piping, the lead pipe being expanded and 
clinched between the flanges as shown in the figure, thus 
providing a connection that is easily made and as easily 
disconnected. 

An all lead syphon is shown in Fig. 3. 


disturbed or the strength of the apparatus impaired. 


It has heavy 


Overhead 
Tank 


I 





SS SSS 
Fic. 9—Syphon Application Showing How Liquid Can 
Be Raised Alternately from One Tank 
mn and Then from Another 
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Fic. 10—Syphon for Raising Liquid to Top of Tower 


body walls that afford adequate protection against break- 
age. The steam nozzle is made of a platinum alloy. The 
all lead syphon is used wherever the syphon must be en- 
tirely submerged in the liquid and subjected both on the 
inside and on the outside to corrosive chemical action. 
It is ordinarily attached to the pipe line either by hose 
nipples, or preferably by burning the pipe to the syphon. 

Syphons made of porcelain or stoneware resist effec- 
tively the action of practically all chemicals—hence are 
well adapted for lifting all kinds of chemical liquids, but 





Fic. 11—An Automatic Syphon Which Is Interm'ttently 
Put into Service by Means of a Snap Valve 
Actuated by a Ball Float 
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Fic. 12—Method of Installing Syphon 


porcelain and stoneware are brittle materials that are 
readily broken by impact, careless handling, or by sudden 
changes in temperature. For this reason porcelain and 
stoneware syphons of modern construction are complete- 
ly armored—see Fig. 4 for a typical construction. 

Syphons are also made of hard rubber, aluminum and 
special alloys to meet special requirements. 

Fig. 5 shows a typical syphon arrangement for circu- 
lating lye in a closed kier used in bleaching or washing. 
Here it is highly essential to cause the lye to circulate at 
a uniform speed and at the same time to keep the required 


temperature throughout the process as constant as 
possible. 
Figs. 6, 7%, 8, 9 and 10 show typical applications of 


syphons for (a) extracting tan bark, (b) emptying a 
chrome drum in the dyeing process, (c) circulating the 
acid in a pickling vat wherein iron or steel is treated with 
dilute acid in order to remove the iron oxide surface 
scale, (d) lifting a solution alternately from one tank 
and then from another and discharging the solution into 


an overhead tank from which it is subsequently removed: 


as required, and (e) for elevating acid to the top of a 
reaction tower. 


The syphon is admirably adapted to all these applica- 
tions, inasmuch as it resists effectively the acid or cor- 
rosive action of the liquid solutions. It has no moving 
parts, consequently there is little wear or tear. It does 
not require engines, belting or gearing for driving or 
oiling or attendance of any sort. No foundations are 
necessary, as the piping provides ample support for the 
syphon. 

Furthermore the syphon can be operated automatically 
—hbut in most instances automatic operation is limited to 
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liquids that do not attack copper and that therefore per- 
mit the use of the ordinary copper ball float. Lead and 
stoneware are not suitable for this purpose. 

A typical automatic syphon is illustrated in Fig. 11, 
As the liquid or chemical solution fills the pit to the upper 
level, it raises the copper ball float, 
open a steam inlet valve and putting the syphon into ser- 
vice. 


thereby snapping 
When _ subsequently the liquid is removed and the 


float sinks to the lower lever, the snap valve is closed, 
steam is shut off, and the syphon made inactive until the 
pit is again filled. It does not stick in an intermediate 
position, and under these conditions no steam is wasted. 

In order to obtain the best results, syphons should be 
installed as shown in Fig. 12. 


is throttled 


The regulating stop valve 
and the steam pressure is reduced to a pres- 
sure at which the syphon operates most satisfactorily. 
The valve is then locked in this position. The operatinz 
stop valve is used for turning on and shutting off the 
steam. 
3efore the syphon is started up, the drain is opened in 
order to discharge the accumulated condensation. 
should be no traps in the delivery pipe, 
pipe should be air tight. 
(Part IT will follow in the next issue.) 


There 
and the suction 


DYEING WITH INDIGO 


In spite of the new dyestuffs that have been brought 
out during the past ten years indigo vat dyes still 
hold the field, although not to the same extent as before 
the introduction of diazotized, sulphur, and the recently 
introduced vat dyestuffs. On examination there are 
found to be several reasons for the continued use of 
indigo. The bright blue tone, even in bright shades, re- 
mains unchanged after many hard washings with soap 
and soda, even at a boil. This is an advantage as com- 
pared with competing dyestuffs, with the exception of 
the vat dyes, which are brighter and more expensive and 
the Hydron Blue G and R and Hydron Blue Black, 
which are competing sharply with indigo on account of 
the simple method of dyeing them and the low prices at 
which they are sold. Furthermore, colors obtained with 
these dyestuffs retain the bright blue shade and are 
sometimes improved after being frequently washed and 
dried. 

The users of colored goods that have become favorably 
known by reason of the fastness of the indigo blue with 
which they have been colored, are consequently conserva- 
tive, and when the characteristic, sharply marked yellow 
spot is not obtained by the application of nitric acid, the 
goods are rejected. It is therefore a good plan for dyers 
to inform themselves regarding the preferences of the 
buyers. In addition to the nitric acid test indigo dyed 
goods are known by the scalelike appearance and the 
tendency to crock. The first named defect must be cor- 
rected and the last one reduced to a minimum. 

It is very difficult to get a uniform shade of pearl blue 
in an indigo vat even when the yarn is subjected to two 
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or three dips. It is, however, possible by the following 
process to color in an indigo vat a pearl blue that is very 
uniform and which does not have the scalelike appear- 
ance that is characteristic of indigo. The yarn is well 
opened up and then boiled in water, preferably under 
pressure. The indigo in powdered form is reduced to a 
uniform pulpy mass, the soda solution is added, lastly 
concentrated hydrosulphite of soda, and the mixture 


then heated to 194 deg. Fahr. 


0.3 lb. powdered indigo. 
1.5 lb. soda solution 36 deg. Pe. 
0.9 Ib. hydrosulphite. 


After one-quarter to one-half hour the golden yellow 
mass is poured into a 132 gallon (1,100 pound) dye vat 
filled with water. 
ficially softened. 


If the water is hard it should be arti- 
When the liquor at 77 deg. Fehr. is 
yellow, the yarn is worked for twenty to twenty-five 


minutes. It is then quickly unweund before oxidation 


results, spocled and dried. The old bath can be used 
again by adding one-half to three-fou ths of the orivinal 
quantity of the ingredients in order to get the same shade. 

Cadet blue can be obtained in the same way with 0.5 


pound of powdered indigo. With the zinc vat three dips 





| Note—Under this heading is introduced as a more or 
less regular feature the discussion of certain fundamen- 
tals which should be a fart of every textile chemist’s and 
It is hoped that such dis- 
cussions will instruct some of the younger readers, and 


colorist’s working knowledge. 
serve as a review for those of broader experience and 
knowledge. | 
No. 8 
The Soxhlet Extractor 
SOXHLET 


paratus extensively used for extracting from va- 


A extractor is a piece of chemical ap- 
rious materials accompanying soluble substances, such 
for instance as the extraction of various oils from tex- 
tile materials. Most any solvent can be used, although 
alcohol, ethyl ether or petroleum ether are perhaps more 
extensively employed than any others. 

A Soxhlet extractor, represented by (E) in the ac- 
companying cut, works on the syphon principle, and is 
commonly inserted between an extraction flask (F) 
which is below, and a Liebig condenser (C) which is 
“ bove. 

The material to be extracted, as for instance, a piece 
of cloth containing oil, is placed in the Soxhlet extractor 
and the solvent, which we will say in this case is petro- 
levm ether, in the extraction flask. Inflammable solvents 
like petroleum ether should never be heated with a naked 
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A fast medium blue requires 
It can be obtained in one dip in 


are frequently required. 
no more than two dips. 
a dye liquor made as follows: 


1.1 lb. powdered indigo. 
3.3 Ib. 


3.1 lb. hydrosulphite of soda. 


soda solution 40 deg. Be. 


1.1 Ib. Turkey red oil. 
t.4 lb. common salt. 


The dyeing operation lasting for one-half hour. The 
material should not be turned too often, but must be ex- 
tracted and unwound when the vat is not equipped with 
a good set of squeeze rolls, and is left to oxidize for one- 
quarter to one-half hour. The yarn is then rinsed and 
finished without neutralizing. 
The lime salts must then be 


Three dips are necessary 
in the zinc dust lime vat. 
removed, which is done with sulphuric acid. This meth- 
od prevents the scalelike appearance. In order to obtain 
the same shade the second vat is prepared by adding one- 
fourth of the original quantity of indigo and one-half 
the amount of salt. The Turkey red oil makes the shade 
The addition of a small amount of glue is an 


Monat- 


redder. 


not essential.—Leipziger 


advantage, although 
schrift fur Textile Industrie, through Textiles. 





Things Every Textile Chemist and Colorist Should Know 








flame, but by means of a steam or water bath, or by some 
electric heater designed for that purpose. As soon as 
the extracting liquid begins to boil, its vapor rises through 
a by-pass (B) on the side of t'ie Soxhlet extractor, as 
will be seen from the accompanying illustration, and is 
condensed in the condenser and slowly runs into the 
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chamber of the Soxhlet extractor where it coms .to 
contact with the cloth. When the height of this con- 
densed extract rises to a point just above the top of the 
syphon on the right hand side of the extractor, as indi- 
cated by A in the illustration, all of the solvent which 
has been in contact with the cloth for a few minutes and 
which has dissolved a certain amount of the oil syphons 
back very quickly into the extraction flask at the bottom, 
and is ready to be redistilled and go through the same 
process again. The dissolved oil, being non-volatile at 
the temperature at which the solvent volatilizes, of 
course, remains behind in the extraction flask and grad- 
ually accumulates. When an extractor is working prop- 
erly there will be complete circulation of the extraction 
liquid every few minutes. This process is continued un- 
til it is believed all of the oil, or whatever the substance 
may be, has been extracted from the material in the 
extractor. It is then a simple matter to reclaim the sol- 
vent if desired by distilling it from the extraction flask 
through another condenser. If the extraction flask is 
carefully weighed before the operation begins and is 
again carefully weighed at the end of the operation after 
the solvent has been completely distilled off, the differ- 
ence will ordinarily be the weight of the oil extracted 
from the cloth. 


This apparatus can be used for a variety of purposes. 
Frequently results are desired just the opposite of those 
described above, namely, the removal of some soluble 
substances for the purpose of determining the residue 
rather than extracted matter. As an illustration, we 
might take a given amount, say, five grams, of raw wool 
in the grease and place it in a Soxhlet extractor. After 
circulating naphtha or petroleum ether through this wool 
for a period of half an hour to an hour, we should have 
completely removed the wool grease. Water could then 
be circulated through the apparatus for another hour 
more or less, whereupon the suint and soluble potash 
silts would be removed. The residual wool, if taken 
from the Soxhlet extractor and carefully weighed, would 
represent the perfectly clean wool, plus any mechanical 
material such as burs, straws, etc., which might have 
been present. This sample of wool, if necessary, could 
then be subjected in the laboratory to the carbonization 
process and upon careful mechanical agitation practically 
all of the mechanical impurities would be removed. If 
this residual wool wzs found to weivh two and a half 
grams under the seme conditions of humidity as those 
under which the original sample was weighed you would 
have quite accurately determined that 50 per cent of the 
raw wool was actual wool fiber. Incidentally it would 

ave been possible to have retained the wool grease and 
suint in separate flasks and determined them quite ac- 
curately. 

Special extraction thimbles or shells are made of heavy 
filter paper into which material to be extacted may be 
inserted and the thimble and its contents placed in the 
extractor. If the top of the thimble comes just above the 
top of the syphon at the side, there is no danger of any 
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insoluble matter in suspension being carried down me- 
chanically into the extraction flask as the extract syphons 
over. 


1923 SPRING SEASON COLOR CARD, OUT 
NOVEMBER 6, WILL SHOW 80 SHADES 


The Textile Color Card Association of the United 
States, Inc., is just releasing to its members the 1923 
Spring Season Color Card of America, forecasting the 
colors fashion will employ during the coming spring and 


summer seasons. 


As this card is so important a factor in the determin- 
ing of fashionable hues, it is awaited with interest by all 
branches of industries in which color plays a part. The 
new card portrays 80 colors, 66 of which are shown in 
silk and 14 in worsted fabrics. In a separate group are 
10 shoe, leather and hosiery shades. 


Many beautiful tints and shades of the chromatic scale 
are shown and, while there are some vivid splashes of 
brilliant hues, the colors in general possess a softness 
and clarity of tone most pleasing in effect. 

Among the several innovations are especially noticeable 
the Strawberry, Crushed Berry and Dulcet Greens. 
These are the sumptuous color harmonies which Persia 
has called her very own for centuries. Among these are 
Persian Pink and a deep strawberry shade called Rubai- 
yat. Cool grayish greens appear in two ranges, one 
showing Pistache and Eucalyptus tones, the other Al- 
mond Green and blue Spruce. 

Regal blues of Egyptian persuasion are Cleopatra, 
Rameses and Pharaoh. .These blend in classic harmony 
with the deep golden orange of Oriole and Eldorado. 
The Venetian influence is also sensed by luxurious rose 
shades and light emerald greens, notable among which 
is Harlequin. Other greens, more yellow in tone, are 
aptly named Meadow, Grass and Cress. 

Orchid and violet shades are. also featured promi- 
nently. 
novel. 


Clover and Ophelia of pink cast, are decidedly 
Daybreak and Viola are blue in tone, while Fire- 
weed is a rich reddish purple. 

New smart woody browns are Cork, Sandalwood and 
Oakwood. Golden harvest browns, creamy tans, new 
sand shades and Ceramic blues are also offered. Un- 
usual deep coral reds are called Fiesta, Confetti and 
Mephisto. 

Cinder, Zinc and Pelican grays have been recalled, 
also Sulphur and Citrine yellows. 

There are some novel shades of sand and light browns 
among the woolen group, called Sirocco, Pampas and 
Pueblo. Two grays are named Granite and Traprock. 
A smart yellowish tan is called Calabash. Of special 
interest are the new shades of red and green suggestive 
of Moorish coloring—these are Alcazar and Alhambra. 
A pleasing rose shade and a grayish Persian Green, also 
a soft violet named Delmonte, comprise the colors of the: 
(Concluded on page 313.) 
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EIGHTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 

The eighth meeting of the Research Committee of 
the 
Colorists was held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, 


American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Mass., Friday afternoon, October 13, 1922. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, William D. Livermore, William H. Cady, Win- 
throp C. Durfee, George A. Moran, William K. Rob- 
bins, W. M. Scott, W. J. Murray, William R. Moor- 
house, A. D. Nute, W. E. Hadley and P. J. Wood. 

Letters of regret were read from A. E. Hirst and 
Ed. F. L. Lotte, who were unable to be present. 

A special committee was appointed at the June 
meeting to consider the Fastness of Dyed Materials 
to Light, of which William H. Cady was Chairman. 
This committee reported progress, but owing to the 
wide scope of the subject requested that the prelim- 
inary report be deferred until the next meeting of the 
Research Committee. 

The special committee named at the June meeting 
for the consideration of Fastness to Bleaching, of 
which A. E. Hirst is Chairman, showed considerable 
preliminary work had already been dene, and a further 
report will be forthcoming at the next meeting of the 
Research Committee. The personnel of this special 
committee was materially strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of William K. Robbins. 

As further work for the Research Committee, it was 


Chemists and Colorists 


determined that the Fastness to Stoving, Crocking, 


Perspiration, Ironing, Carbonizing, etc., would he 
thoroughly dealt with. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. Haptey, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION MEETING 
The following notice of the first fall meeting of the 
Rhode Island Section was mailed to members by 
Chairman Cady about October 10. Owing to the 
meeting being held after this issue of the Proceedings 
had gone to press, a full report thereof will have to be 
postponed until the next issue. 


The notice follows: 

“The fourth meeting of the Rhode Island Section 
will be held at the rooms of the Providence Engineer- 
ing Society, 29 \Waterman Street, on Friday, October 
20, at 8 p. m. 

“Frederick J. Hoxie will speak on ‘The Use of the 
Microscope in the Textile Industry,’ and will illustrate 
his talk with lantern slides. Mr. Hoxie has been en 
gaged in research work along this line for many years, 
and is particularly well qualified to speak. Members 
who have had experience with the microscope in tex- 
tile work are especially requested to be present anil 
contribute to the discussion. 

“A special election of officers will be held to fill twe 
vacancies caused by removal from the Section, and the 
plan of affiliation with the Engineering Society, the 
details of which were worked out during the summer, 
will be discussed. 

“WittiaMm H. Capy, Chairman.” 


NOMINATING BALLOTS AND QUESTION- 
NAIRES MAILED TO MEMBERS 

with the 

Council, the Secretary recently mailed to all members 


In accordance resolutions adopted by 


of the Association a ballot for the nomination of offi- 
cers for 1923 to be elected at the annual meeting on 
December 2 and a questionnaire regarding activities 
at the meeting. 

The letter from the Secretary accompanying these 
papers, the questionnaire and ballot themselves are 
reprinted herewith. In case any member failed to re- 
ceive his set by mail it is requested that he fill in the 
forms provided herewith and return them at once to 
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the Secretary. It is particularly requested that mem- 
bers give serious consideration to the question of pre- 
senting suitable papers at the annual meeting. The 
dissemination of information and the mutual exchange 
of viewpoints in this manner are among the most val- 
uable render to each 
other and, in the aggregate, constitute one of the most 
important functions of the Association. 


services which members can 


The documents in question follow: 


To Members of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists: 

In accordance with Article VIII of the Constitution, 
you are hereby notified that at the coming Annual 
Meeting, to be held in December, it will be necessary 
to elect a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer, as well as two Councillors. 

You are therefore directed to name your choice for 
the above officers for the coming year, on the blank 
ballot, returning same in enclosed stamped envelope, 
at your earliest convenience. The accompanying bal- 
lot must be signed and returned not later than October 
28, 1922, in order to be valid. 

The present incumbents of the above offices are: 
Louis A. Olney, President; William D. Livermore, 
Vice-President; William H. Cady, Vice-President ; 
Walter E. Hadley, Secretary; Winthrop C. 
‘Treasurer. 


Durfee, 


Councillors for one year were: Walter M. Scott and 
James L. Amsden (deceased). 

In accordance with the Constitution, the above offi- 
cers are all eligible for re-election. 

Enclosed you will find questionnaire in regard to 
the coming Annual Meeting. Please fill out same and 
return with your ballot, in the enclosed stamped en- 
velope. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. Haptey, Secretary. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Do you intend to be present at the Annual Meet- 
ing which is to be held in New York City, Satur- 
day, December 2, 1922? 


Will you present a paper upon some subject relat- 
ing to Textile Chemistry, Dyeing, Bleaching or 
Finishing? 


If you will present a paper, give subject and ap- 
proximate time required to present same. 


Please mention any subjects which you would be 
interested in having discussed at this meeting, or 
which might be made the subject of a general sym- 
posium of a Sectional meeting. 


Please return in accompanying 
together with Nomination Ballot. 


stamped envelope 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. Hap ey, Secretary. 


BALLOT 
For Nomination of Officers for 


President 

Vice-President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

‘Treasurer 

Gommennor Soe RSCG MEAP soci ccc osc dae nwacacee 

Gommeiion ior Mies -Y Catsij..coic ose ais oko odd siew aun 
Signed 


Date 


NINTH COUNCIL MEETING 


The ninth council meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held at the 
Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., on Friday, October 
13, 1922. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, William D. Livemore, William H. Cady, Win- 
throp C. Durfee, George A. Moran, William K. Rob- 
bins, W. M. Scott, P. J. Wood and W. E. Hadley. 

A. E. Hirst, who was unable to be present, was rep- 
resented by A. D. Nute. 

The following members were admitted into the As- 
sociation by vote of the Council: 


Active Membership 


Baird, William D., 56 West Seventeenth Street, New 
York City. 
Textile Chemist, American Aniline Products, Inc. 
Battye, H. G., 12 Galley Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Research Chemist, Teronto Carpet Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. 
Baxter, John J., 10 Pearl Street, Careyville, Mass. 
Textile Colerist and Dyer, Taft Woolen Company. 
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Clapham, Harry, Passaic Worsted Spinning Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Boss Dyer. 
Dearing, M. C., Griswoldville, Mass. 
Superintendent of Finishing, Griswoldville Manu- 
facturing Company. 
Higginbottom, Harold J., 5927 Grand Avenue, West 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dyer, Klearflax Linen Rug Company. 
Jones, Charles H., 66 Park Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Chemist, Beattie Manufacturing Company. 
Mathewson, E. P., P. O. 
m. £. 
Dyer, Cranston Worsted Mill, Bristol, R. I. 
Roos, Louis J., 1409 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
City. 
Colorist, Du Pont Company. 
Sittig, A. E., 15 Treacey Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Textile Colorist, Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Company. 


Box 124, North Barrington, 


Sutcliffe, George W., Box 93, Wareham, Mass. 
Chemist and Dyer, New Bedford & Agawam Fin- 
ishing Company. 

Spurr, Charles, 1479 Central Street, Stoughton, Mass. 
Chemist and Dyer, Imperial Dyewood Corp. 
Tebbetts, John C., 66 University Place, New York 

City. 
Chemist, American Aniline Products, Inc. 
Gaede, Robert H., Gaede Silk Dyeing Company, P. O. 
Box 2033, Paterson, N. J. 
Gaede Silk Dyeing Company. 


Junior Membership 

Darbey, Albert, Box 11, Greystone, R. I. 
Textile Chemist and Colorist, Esmond Mills. 

Derby, Roland E., 148 First Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Student, Lowell Textile School. 

Dogin, Louis J., 579 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Colorist, H. A. Metz Company, Inc. 

Innes, Archie K., P. O. Box 123, Franklin, N. H. 
Dyer, Franklin Mills. 

Perlmuter, B. H., 30 Mallon Road, Dorchester, Mass. 
Student, Lowell Textile School. 

Reed, Francis P., 27 Walker Avenue, Saylesville, R. I. 
Finisher, Sayles Finishing Plants. 

Roun, Carl D., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Chemist, Apponaug Company. 

Selya, Hyman P., 176 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
Chemist, F. E. Atteaux & Co. 

Young, F. L., 25 Appleton Street, Atlantic, Mass. 
Color Chemist, I. Levinstein & Co. 


lhe President appointed EF. H. Killheffer as a mem- 
ber of the Research Committee. 





A discussion was held as to what procedure should 
be followed relative to the Annual Meeting which is 
to be held the early part of December. It was believed 
that the best interests of the Association would be 
served by having an afternoon session, at which the 
business could be transacted. This section of the 
meeting would then be followed by a dinner at which 
speakers of note would present subjects of universal 
and timely interest to all. It was voted to take up the 
consideration of the Provisional Methods of Fastness 
Tests, at the Annual Meeting. 

In accordance with Article VIII of the Constitu- 
tion, the Secretary was directed to send out blank 
ballots for nomination of officers for the coming year. 

The Council meeting then adjourned, subject to the 
call of the President. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. E. Hap ey, Secretary. 
NEW YORK SECTION MEETING 

The first fall meeting of the New York Section of 
the A. A. T.C.C. 
l‘riday evening, October 20. 


was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
Chairman P. J. Wood 
presided, with E. H. Killheffer acting as Secretary pro 
tem. About thirty-five members were in attendance. 

Chairman Wood, after opening the meeting, spoke 
of the loss sustained by the Section since its last meet- 
ing in the sudden death of its Secretary, E. G. Quin. 
In accord with a motion unanimously carried, the 
Chairman appointed a committee, consisting of C. H. 
Jones, W. E. Mitchell and S. F. Carter, to draft suit- 
able resolutions regarding Mr. Quin’s death and re- 
port back to the meeting. The resolutions as subse- 
quently elsewhere 
herein. 


presented and adopted appear 

The election of a Secretary to succeed Mr. Quin 
was next in order. Messrs. Giles Low and L. C. Lewis 
were nominated, and after a written ballot it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Lewis had been elected by a close 
vote. Mr. Lewis thereupon took up his duties as Sec- 
retary to the meeting. 

The chairman reported that at the last Council 
meeting the question of holding the annual meeting 
of the Association in New York on December 2 had 
been discussed and approved. Upon motion duly 
made and seconded the Secretary was instructed to 
extend to the Council a formal invitation to hold the 
annual meeting under the auspices of the New York 
Section on the date mentioned. 

The Chairman announced that he would appoint a 
Reception Committee and an Arrangements Commit- 
tee to take charge of matters relative to the annual 
meeting, and would announce the personnel of these 


The committees as 


committees in the near future. 
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subsequently appointed were: Reception Committee 
—The Executive Committee of the Section, consisting 
of the Chairman and the Secretary; Arrangements 
E. H. Killheffer, W. E. Mitchell, C. A. 


Mace and L. C. Lewis. 





Committee 


A discussion of the ballots and questionnaires re- 
cently mailed by the Secretary to all members was 
up. It was pointed out that all of the 
retiring officers of the Association were eligible for 


next taken 


re-election and it was the consensus of opinion of the 
meeting that these officers should be so re-elected. In 
regard to the election of two councillors to serve fo: 
three years, it was pointed out that Dr. Scott, who 
has become affiliated with the New York Section, was 
eligible for re-election, and it was the sense of the 
meeting that he be so nominated. 
that, in order to obtain some uniformity of action, 


It was suggested 


some one member of the New York Secticn be named 
to fill the remaining vacancy on the council. Upon 
motion duly made and seconded E. H. Killheffer was 
nominated for this office. 

The Chairman announced that the Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Company had offered to make a demonstra- 
tion of its lamps before the Section and to provide a 
technical man who would be able to answer all ques- 
tions relative to the testing of dyed samples for fast- 
ness to light by this apparatus, and suggested that 
this offer be accepted for some future meeting of the 
Section. Mr. Wilmot offered his laboratory and office 
in Brooklyn as a meeting place when this demonstra- 
tion should take place, saying that he had installed 
there a Fade-o-meter wh'ch might be interesting and 
useful in supplementing the demonstraticn of the 
It was the sense of the 
meeting that this offer should be accepted. 

Mr. Killheffer spoke of the work which has been 


Cooper Hewitt equipment. 


done by the Research Committee in preparing pre 
liminary tests for fastness to washing of various fab- 
rics, and suggested, inasmuch as these tests were to 
be considered at the annual meeting by the whole 
body, that it would be to the advantage of the mem- 
bers if they could be discussed by the New York Sec- 
tion prior to this meeting, to the end that members 
might be better informed when the discussion before 
the entire body took place. A great deal of discus- 
sion regarding the general questions of fastness to 
light and washing took place, at the conclusion of 
which it was moved and carried that the next meeting 
of the Section be devoted to a discussion of the pre- 
liminary tests already published, and members were 
requested to study these tests so as to be in a position 
to offer suggestions at the next meeting. 

Mr. Killheffer suggested, and Mr. Hadley put in 
the form of a motion, that representatives of the Na- 
tional Council of Dyes and Colors, a body to which 
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early investigation undertaken by the United Waist 
league had been turned over, be invited to be present 
at and participate in the discussion of the tests for 
fastness at the next meeting. This motion occasioned 
considerable discussion. Mr. Herrmann said that he 
felt that the presence of laymen representing the con- 
suming industries would tend to confuse the technical 
discussion of the tests in question, and that while he 
approved of this body having an opportunity to co- 
operate with the Association before the tests were 
adopted as standard, he felt that their presence at a 
preliminary discussion would be harmful. Chairman 
Wood indorsed this sentiment, saying that he believed 
the presence of outsiders would lead to digressions 
from the business in hand and that it would be impos- 
sible to complete a consideration of the tests them- 
selves from a technical standpoint if layman consum- 
ers were participating therein. 
when put to a vote, was lost. 


Mr. Hadley’s motion, 


Chairman Wood asked if any of the members pres- 
ent had technical problems which they wished to 
bring before the meeting in the hope of securing help- 
ful advice. There being no response from the floor, 
Mr. Wood said that he had had trouble in printing 
bronze and aluminum powders on silk draperies, in 
that he had been unable to find a vehicle which would 
cause the powders to adhere with sufficient tenacity 
without making the fabric stiff and unpliable. This 
precipitated a discussion of considerable length, sev- 
eral suggestions being made by various members, but 
no process was brought out which could be vouched 
for as thoroughly satisfactory in actual use. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the Section 
should be held Friday evening, November 17, in the 
same room at the Hotel Pennsylvania, and the meet- 
ing thereupon adjourned. 

L. C. Lewis, Secretary. 
SEES IT TIE OME TIS BEGET 


IN MEMORIAM E. G. QUIN 


At the meeting of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists held October 20, 1922, 


was adopted: 


the following resolution 


“Resolved, That the meeting desires to express its 
sorrow at the death of its Secretary, E. G. Quin, anc 
its appreciation of his interest in the Association, to- 
gether with its sympathy for Mrs. Quin in her sad be- 
reavement, and that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Mrs. Quin and to John Campbell & Co.” 

C. H. Jones, 
W. E. MitcuHe t, 
S. F. Carter, 
Committee. 
SE SE A 
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1923 SPRING SEASON COLOR CARD, OUT 
NOVEMBER 6, WILL SHOW 80 SHADES 
(Concluded from page 308.) 


sport type. A light blue of exotic temperament is dubbed 
Indo and one of deeper tone Tunis. 
Very light Pebble, Beige and rich browns including 





Mandalay and Hindu, are the outstanding notes sounded 
in the shoe and leather group. A new golden brown is 
called Briar. Three grays are given—Silver, Fog and a 
deeper shade called Cruiser. The popular Otter is again 
included. 

The card will be released for general distribution to 
the trade about November 6. 


Blacks 


Part [if - Concluded from Last Issue 


Difficulties in Dyeing Grays—A Continuous Dyeing Plant for Grays— Construction, Operation and 
Advantages—Construction and Operati on of Plant Making Rinse Unnecessary 
—Plant for Dyeing Very Light Shades 


By RAFFAELE SANSONE 


AVoIpDING RINSING AFTER DYEING 


With many grays dyed with direct blacks without the 
addition of salt, there is no doubt that the rinsing process 
as comparatively little un- 
fixed coloring matter remains on the material. In other 
cases the old dye bath left after this could be used for its 
For accomplishing this a plant constructed 
on the principle shown in Fig. 2 could be employed with 
advantageous results. 


could ve y oitea ke left out, 


elimination. 


lhis shows a short vat of iron lined with glass, or of 
copper with no lining, divided into four compartments 
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(A, B, C and D), the first three of which are used for 
the dyeing operations, with a dye bath that enters in the 
first compartment (A), coming out at its top, entering 
the second compartment (B) through a tube at its bot- 
tom, making its way out of this also at the top, entering 
the third compartment at its bottom, running from this 
into the last, or rinsing compartment (D) in an ex- 
hausted state. The cloth (M) is entered at the top of 
the plant and is thus treated first in the dye bath at its 
fullest strength, then with the bath half exhausted, then 
with the bath fully exhausted, and finally with it having 
no further coloring power. 
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Fic. 3—Plant for Dyeing Very Light Shades 
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tity of unfixed coloring matter left on the material, there- 
by avoiding in many cases the necessity of a subsequent 
rinsing. 


3. The dyeing operations can be conducted with 





meric: 





stronger baths than those necessary for the dyeing opera- 
tions through other means by running the plant very 
rapidly, thus greatly increasing its production. 

(Part LV will follow in an early issue.) 


A Classified List of All Dyes of American Manufacture, Giving the Name of the Maker and His Trade 
Name for Each Product 


Group II.—Basic Colors 


EX REWITH we publish the second installment of 

what we had hoped to make complete list of all 

colors at present manufactured in America, to- 
gether with the names of their manufacturers. As stated 
in the last issue, our original purpose has been impossible 
of accomplishment for several reasons. In the first 
place, five or six manufacturers, either through indiffer- 
ence or disinclination, have failed to furnish us with a 
list of their products. Moreover, the list itself has been 
so long in compiling that many concerns who reported 
have undoubtedly added to their lines since the desired 
information was sent us. 

We believe, however, that the list as printed is 90 per 
cent complete. In several cases, at least, the manufac- 
turers themselves do not sell direct to the consumer but 
distribute their products through dealers or other manu- 
facturers. We have purposely eliminated products of 
American manufacture sold through dealers under vary- 
ing names and have endeavored to give only original 
sources of supply. 

The list of colors when complete will include the fol- 
lowing classifications: (1) Acid Colors—which has al- 
ready appeared; (2) Basic Colors; (3) Chrome Colors, 
including Alizarines and pseudoalizarines; (4) Direct 
Colors; (5) Eosines and similar products; (6) Fur 
Dyes; (7) Nigrosines, Indulines and Oil Colors; (8) 
Sulphur Colors, and (9) Vat Colors. These classifica- 
tions have been adopted as most suitable for ordinary 
use. Under each general classification the dyes have 
been divided into alphabetical groups according to the 
colors they produce—that is, blacks, blues, browns, etc. 
Under each color classification the products of indi- 
vidual manufacturers have been grouped together—that 
is, all Acid Blacks made by the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Company, for instance, will be found together, as will 


all Direct Blues made by the Newport Chemical Works, 
etc. No attempt has been made to group identical or 
similar products together other than the general classifi- 
cations above indicated, except in a few special cases 
where individual types are particularly well known or 
where there are marked differences in shade. We have 
not given Schultz numbers or pre-war names in any in- 
stance, although in a majority of cases we have this in- 
formation on file. 


So far as we know, this is the first attempt which has 
been made to compile a complete list of American colors. 
While it is admittedly not 100 per cent complete or ac- 
curate, it should at least form the basis for somethinz 
which can be enlarged and developed in the future. Our 
main purpose is to supply consumers with a list of Amer- 
ican colors presently available and to indicate their orig- 
inal sources. It was not thought necessary to give ad- 
dresses of manufacturers, as these are well known in 
practically al! instances. 


We should have been glad to include products mer- 
chandised by dealers but this would have involved a great 
deal of confusing duplication of type colors, not to men- 
tion the countless mixtures upon the market under differ- 
ent names. We trust that our readers will examine 
carefully the lists as they appear and advise us of any 
errors or omissions which may be apparent in order that 
we may correct them at a later date. When the entire list 
is complete it is possible that we may publish it in book- 
let form, if the demand seems sufficient. In the mean- 
time, however, we suggest that our readers keep the lis‘s, 
as they appear, in their files for future reference. In the 
present installment we publish the Basic colors. Other 
classifications will follow in each succeeding issue until 
the list is completed. 


BLACK 


Calco Neut~al Grey 
Calco Chemical Co. 


Calco Methylene Grey 
Calco Chemical Co. 


National Basic Black BT 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Basic Black BG 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Black for Artificial Silk 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


BLUE 


Methylene Blue 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Calco Methylene Blue 2B 
Calco Chemical Co. 


Calco Methylene Blue 2BC 
Calco Chemical Co. 


Calco Methylene Blue Zinc Free 
Calco Chemical Co. 


Du Pont Methylene Blue B 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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National Methylene Blue SP 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Methylene Blue 


Methylene Blue (Zinc Free) 


Du Pont Methylene Blue Z 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Pont Methylene Blue ZX 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


National Methylene Blue BB 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National New Blue DA Conc. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Pont Victoria Blue B Base 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Pont Victoria Blue B Cone 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Pont Victoria Blue BX 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Pont Victoria Blue R 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Victoria Blue B 


Butterworth-Judson Corp. 


Victoria Blue Base 


Butterworth-Judson Corp. 


National Victoria Blue B Base 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


BROWN 


Bismarck Brown R 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 


Essex Bismarck Brown R 


Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 


National Bismarck Brewn 53 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Bismarck Brown R Base 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Bismarck Brown Y Base 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Bismarck Brown Y Extra 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Bismarck Brown D 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Bismarck Brown R 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Bismarck Brown Y 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


3ismarck Brown B 


Grasselli Chemical Co, 


Bismarck Brown TSS 


Grasselli Chemical Co, 








Dyelene Bismarck Brown R 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Dyelene Bismarck Brown 2R 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Dyelene Bismarck Brown 3R 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Mohawk Brown 
John Campbell & Co. 


Mohawk Brown 2R 
John Campbell & Co. 


Du Pont Brown BR 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Basic Brown GX 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Basic Brown G 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


GREEN 
Brilliant Green 
Marietta Refining Co. 


Malachite Green Powder 
Dicks David Co. 


Malachite Green Crystals 
Dicks David Co. 


Du Pont Victoria Green B 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


National Brilliant Green B Crystals 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Methylene Green B 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Victoria Green WB Powder 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Victoria Green WB Crystals 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Victoria Green WB Base 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
RED 


Fuchsine TT Powder 
Dicks David Co. 


Fuchsine Crystals Small 
Dicks David Co. 


Fuchsine Crystals 

The Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Fuchsine 

New York Color & Chemical Co. 


Fuchsine (Large Crystals) 
Cincinnati Chemical Works 


National Fuchsine NB 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
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National Fuchsine Pure Crystals 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 







Du Pont Fuchsine Cone. Powder 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Para-Fuchsine 
Radiant Dye & Color Works 




















Para Fuchsine 
Tower Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Du Pont Rhodamine B 





Du Pont Rhodamine B Base 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Rhedamine B Extra 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Rhodamine 6G Extra 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Safranine 


Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Du Pont Safranine T Extra 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


National Safranine A 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Safranine 6B 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


VIOLET 


Du Pont Crystal Violet Base 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Crystal Violet E 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Crystal Violet Powder 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Crystal Violet 6B 
Sutterworth-Judson Corp. 


National Methyl Violet 2B Powder 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Methyl Violet 2B Crystals 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Methyl Violet 2B Lumps 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Methyl Violet 2B Base 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Methyl Violet 5B Crystals 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Methyl Violet 
Holland Aniline Co. 


Methyl Violet Base 
Holland Aniline Co. 


Methylene Violet 
Holland Aniline Co. 


Methyl Violet Crystals 
Dicks David Co. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Methyl Violet Conc. 
Dicks David Co. 


Auramine 


Du Pont Methyl Violet NE 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Du Pont Methyl Violet NP 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Methyl Violet 
New York Color & Chemical Co. 


Methyl! Violet 
Tower Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Methyl Violet 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Methyl Violet 
Cincinnati Chemical Works E. 


Du Pont Chrysoidine G 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


YELLOW a 


Du Pont Auramine O 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Chrysoidine RS 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
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Marietta Refining Co. 


National Auramine NAC 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Chrysoidine 3R 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Chrysoidine Y Extra 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Chrysoidine 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Dyelene Chrysoidine R 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Du Pont Chrysoidine R 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





Chrysoidine Y Extra 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Calco Chrysoidine Y 
Calco Chemical Co. 


Chrysoidine R 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Chrysoidine Y 
Central Dyestuff & Cheniical Co. 


3ase Chrysoidine RA 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 


Mohawk Orange 
John Campbell & Co. 


Phosphine N 
Dicks David Co. 


National Phosphine 3RN 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Phosphine GN 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Chardonnet Silk—Cuprammonium Silk—Viscose Silk—Acetate Silk—Dyeing of Artificial Silk—General 
Properties of Artificial Silk 


By P. E. KING, A.L.C. 


Department of Color Chemistry and Dyeing, University of Leeds 


A Paper Presented in Connection with the Annual Meeting of the Federation of Lace and Embroidery Employers’ 
Associations by Arrangement with the Textile Institute, and Printed in the Journal of the Institute 


O-DAY there are four varieties of artificial silk 

manufactured. In the order of their greatest 

production they are: (1) Viscose, (2) Cupram- 
monium, (3) Chardonnet, (4) Acetate or Acetyl Silk. 
Possibly, the order of (2) and (3) may be interchanged. 
However, historically, I shall treat them in the order: 
(1) Chardonnet, (2) Cuprammonium, (3) Viscose, (4) 
Acetate Silk. 


(1) CHARDONNET SILK 


Chardonnet or nitro-cellulose silk originated in a patent 
taken out by Count Chardonnet in the year 1884, but it 
Was fifteen years later before it achieved commercial suc- 
cess. One might therefore say that this industry is only 
twenty years old. .The starting point or raw material 
for Chardonnet silk is cotton. This is purified and ni- 
trated in a similar manner to that for the production of 
The nitro 
compound in a wet state (thereby giving less anxiety on 


gun cotton, but the degree of nitration is less. 


account of fire) is dissolved in a mixture of alcohol and 


ether, giving a highly viscous solution. After filtration 


under great pressure, the clear solution is forced through 
fine openings (between two and ten one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter) in glass tubes to form filaments of 
artificial silk. The filaments, on emerging from the open- 
ings, are coagulated by the rapid evaporation of the sol- 
vent and a number are caught up to form a thread and 
the thread wound on to a running bobbin. The number 
of filaments taken up to form a thread depends on the 
size of the threads, the size as with all artificial and real 
silk being taken in deniers. The spinning apparatus is 
enclosed in a cover, and a current of warm, damp air 
passing through carries the vapors of ether and alcohol 
Distillation of 
the latter refurnishes in great part the alcohol and ether 


away to be condensed in amyl alcohol. 
used. During drying, the fiber becomes strong, lustrous, 
and elastic. The silk at this stage is still nitro-cellulose, 


and was first marketed in this form. But, owing to its 


inflammability, bad keeping qualities and difficulty of 
dyeing, attempts were made to remove the nitro groups. 
This is accomplished by means of a solution of ammo- 
nium sulphide, practically all the nitrogen being removed 
and the resultant thread being much less inflammable and 
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still lustrous but weaker. After bleaching, the commer- 
I would like to point out here 
that the silk is regenerated cellulose or cotton, only in 


another physical condition. 


cial thread is obtained. 


Hence it will dye similarly 
to cotton and mercerized cotton. This type of silk is still 
being manufactured at Tubize, in Belgium, about four to 
five tons per day being produced. Factories for the pro- 
duction of nitro silk were at one time in operation in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Hungary, and its pro- 
duction was also attempted in this country, but without 
success. Lehner’s silk is also nitro silk and made in a 
similar manner, but the viscosity of the solutions was di- 
minished by suitable additions, enabling less pressures to 
be used in spinning, and the filaments were spun in water. 


(2) CuPRAMMONIUM SILK—ALSO CALLED 
“GLANZSTOFF,” ““PAULY,” “CCUPRATE”’ 


Nitro silk enjoyed great prosperity for a number of 
years, but had to give way gradually before its new rivals 
—in the first place cuprammonium, and secondly viscose. 
It was thus owing to the prosperity of the nitro silk man- 
ufacture and partly through its difficulty of manufacture 
that new methods were looked for, and this brings us to 
cuprammonium silk. Although here again a Frenchman 
took out the first patent, it was the Germans who first 
produced the silk on the large scale. Cotton has been, 
and still is, the raw material for this variety, but wood 
pulp is, I believe, also being used. Whichever raw prod- 
uct is employed, its subsequent treatment (apart from 
initial purification) is entirely different to the Chardonnet 
process. The purified cotton, preferably mercerized, is 
dissolved in cuprammonium solution, also called Schweit- 
zer’s reagent, which is dark blue in color and obtained by 
dissolving copper hydrate in ammonia. This solution is 
usually prepared by passing air through a solution of am- 
monia. This solution is usually prepared by passing air 
through a solution of ammonia containing copper turn- 
ings. The copper dissolves in about twenty-four hours, 
the temperature always being kept low. The cotton, im- 
mersed in this solution and agitated, dissolves. After fil- 
tration, the blue viscous solution of cotton is forced in a 
similar way to the nitro process through glass jets into a 
coagulating medium. This medium may be one of sev- 
eral, but latterly was one of caustic soda and glucose. The 
threads are taken up on glass reels about six inches in 
diameter, and the thread traverses the length of the reel 
to and fro to keep them from becoming entangled. They 
are washed with acid to remove the copper, then in water 
and dried at about 50 to 60 deg. Cent., the thread is then 
twisted as much as desired (two and one-half to seven 
and one-half turns). A further slight leaching may be 
necessary. 

A modification of the cuprammonium process was that 
devised by Thiele, who put up a small factory at Yar- 
mouth to manufacture the silk. The chief difference was 
that he produced for the first time very fine filaments ap- 


proaching real silk in size. The silk being finer closely 












resembled real silk, and it was less lustrous than the 
coarser artificial threads. His method consisted in draw- 
ing out a thick filament to a much finer one before being 
fully set or coagulated. The method was novel, in that 
the spinning solution was prepared by impregnating the 
cellulose with a solution of copper sulphate—precipitat- 
ing copper hydrate by addition of caustic soda, filter 
pressing, and dissolving the mass in ammonia. The sclu- 
tion was also kept four weeks before spinning. This 
method, although producing some beautiful silk, did nox 
achieve commercial success. Cuprammonium silk is man- 
ufactured at various places on the Continent, chiefly at 
Elberfield, and also in this country, and more recently 
the very fine filament silk has been produced. The Thiele 
process yields a rather dull fiber. I should like again to 
point out that this variety is regenerated cellulose or the 
original cotton in another physical form, and therefore 
will dye like the vegetable fiders. 


(3) ViscosE SILK 


This variety was the third to achieve commercial suc- 
cess, and, as you are well aware, is being to-day manufac- 
tured in increasing amounts, both in this country, 
Continent, and in America. 


on the 
It is entirely English both 
as regards the chief patents and its later and successful 
development. The solution for the production of this silk 
was patented by Cross, Bevan and Beadle—1892 to 1898. 
Stearn patented the first spinning process in 1890. Top- 
ham patented the centrifugal receiver since so largely 
used for the spinning of viscose silk, but it was not until 
1905 that Messrs. Courtatilds erected a factory at Cov- 
entry for its production, and it was a few years later be- 
fore they achieved lasting success. Somewhat previous 
to this, it had been made in Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, but I think not so successfully as at Coventry. 
The raw material is wood pulp, used usually in the form 
of sheets called bleached sulphite wood pulp. The first 
operation is the conversion of the wood pulp into alkali- 
cellulose, and this is accomplished by steeping the sheets 
in a solution of caustic soda of 17 to 18 per cent strength. 
After squeezing out the excess of alkali, the alkali-cellu- 
lose is ground into a crumblike mass in a mill. These 
crumbs were originally matured in closed boxes out of 
contact with air and kept at a low temperature, as this 
method was thought to give the best results in spinning. 
It was, however, discovered in 1913 that oxygen was es- 
sential to this maturing process. This oxidation can be 
controlled and accelerated by the use of suitable oxidizing 
agents such as sodium peroxide; also by the addition of 
certain catalysts in conjunction with sodium peroxide 
this oxidation can be enormously accelerated. These 
catalysts are the salts or oxides of certain metals—nickel, 
iron, etc. The usual process is to steep the pulp in caus- 
tic soda containing the sodium provide together with the 
catalyst, or the wood pulp may be previously impregnated 
with the catalyst before immersion in the caustic soda 
(Continued on fage 329.) 
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Bleaching and Dyeing Jute 


Properties of Jute—Preparation—Bleaching and Dyeing—Methods for Dyeing Low-Priced Upholstery 
Fabrics—Use of Acid Dyes—Sulphur Dyes—Printing 


HE introduction of jute as a textile fiber was 

started in 1792, when the botanist, Roxborough, 

studied the cultivation of jute in the neighbor- 
hood of Calcutta for the India Company of England. 
It required, however, more than twenty years of ex- 
ploitation to perfect the culture of the plant in India 
and to instill proper appreciation of the jute fiber for 
textile purposes. The Crimean War, 1855, and the 
American Civil War, 1863, deprived England at first 
of Russian hemp and then of American cotton, and 
these factors gave the necessary impetus to the large 
importation of jute into Europe. 


PROPERTIES OF JUTE 


Jute is a fiber obtained from several varieties of 
The fiber is characterized 
by a rather unequal breadth, and a consequent variation 
The diameter of 
the fiber itself varies from 0.01 to 0.03 mm. 


Corchorus growing in India. 


in the diameter of the central canal. 
When ex- 
amined under the microscope, especially when stained 
with the proper reagents, jute is easily distinguished from 
other fibers. For instance, when treated with strong 
nitric acid containing vapors of nitrous acid (Boussin- 
gault’s reagent) the jute fiber gives a red coloration. 
lodine and sulphuric acid give a deep yellow color; am- 
moniacal-copper solution swells the fiber but slightly. On 
treatment first with dilute chromic acid and then adding 
a little sulphuric acid, the fiber gives a blue color. With 
aniline sulphate a yellow or deep orange color is produced. 

Jute is easily frayed by usage and friction, and does not 
possess in this respect the durability of linen or hemp. 
In the natural condition jute contains about 11 or 12 per 
cent of moisture, and in a damp atmosphere it readily 
absorbs as high as 30 per cent of moisture. 


PREPARATION OF JUTE 


In the manufacture of jute yarns the fiber is carded or 
combed, the latter product, of course, being more costly. 
‘As the fiber has neither good softness nor elasticity it 
must first be oiled and worked in order to give it suff- 
cient suppleness for spinning. For this purpose it is cus- 
tomary to use 25 to 30 per cent of a suitable oil emulsion. 
Usually mineral oils or fish oils are employed emulsified 
in water with soap and caustic soda. Sometimes vege- 
table oils are used holding in solution gums and resins 
emulsified with soda or ammonia. 

Jute is usually dyed in the unbleached condition, but 
where employed for draperies and upholstery fabrics, in 
order to obtain cream colors and bright and clear tones it 
is aecessary to give the fiber a half or full bleach, as the 


case may demand. It is only the best qualities of jute, 
hewever, that are treated in this manner, and generally it 
is the combed jute that is used. This character of fiber 
possesses a clear transparent yellowish tone, has a very 
uniform fiber, a high degree of luster, and is softer than 
ordinary jute. For many years this material has been 
used in combination with cotton wool, mohair, and even 
silk, for the manufacture of certain qualities of carpets 
(Lannoy), upholstery fabrics, draperies, jute velvets, and 
other similar materials. 


BLEACHING OF JUTE 


For the bleaching of jute it is necessary first to boil out 
the goods with soda ash or soap in order to eliminate the 
natural gummy products, as well as the various impuri- 
ties and oils introduced in the process of spinning. Hy- 
pochlorite of soda (or Javelle water) gives better results 
in bleaching than solutions of chloride of lime, as in the 
former case there is no formation of insoluble lime com- 
pounds. 

For bleaching jute yarn the material is treated for one 
hour at a temperature of 80 to 90 deg. Fahr. in a solution 
of chloride of lime standing at about 1 deg. Tw. The 
goods are then rinsed and soured in a bath of dilute sul- 
phuric acid (1 deg. Tw.), then thoroughly rinsed a sec- 
ond time and dried. The bleaching of 100 pounds of jute 
will require about 22 gallons of chloride of lime liquor 
of 12 deg. Tw. and about 1% pints of sulphuric acid. 

Jute cloth is usually bleached with sodium hypochlorite. 
The goods are first passed through a weak solution of 
sodium silicate (water glass) containing about one pint to 
25 gallons of water at a temperature of 160 deg. Fahr. 
Without rinsing, the goods are then run into the sodium 
hypochlorite solution (containing about 1 per cent of ac- 
tive chlorine) and left there for one and a half to two 
hours. Then rinse and scour with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1 deg. Tw.), to which should also be added a small 
quantity of sodium bisulphite to act as an anti-chlor. 
After souring, the goods are well rinsed and then finished. 

In order to obtain a higher degree of bleach and one 
which will remain more permanent, it is recommended 
that after bleaching with the sodium hypochlorite and 
souring, to steep for two hours in a cold solution con- 
taining one ounce of potassium permanganate to 25 gal- 
lons of water. The goods are then run through a weak 
bath of sodium bisulphite (4 deg. Tw.), acidulated with 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, which will remove the 
brown color caused by the treatment with the perman- 
ganate. The goods are then thoroughly washed, and 
should be a good full white color. This method of bleach- 
ing is better than using chloride of lime to obtain the 
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same degree of bleaching, as the color is better, and at the 
same time the strength of the fiber is better preserved. 


DYEING OF JUTE 


Jute contains tanninlike substances which cause the 
absorption of many dyes directly which ordinarily can 
only be applied to vegetable fibers with the aid of suitable 
mordants. From the point of view of dyeing, therefore, 
the jute fiber occupies a position intermediate between 
wool and cotton, as it may be dyed in a neutral bath or 
in a weakly acid bath. 

The class of coloring matters generally known as the 
basic dyes are applied directly to jute in a neutral bath. 
On account of the comparatively low solubility of the 
basic dyes and the insolubility of their bases it is neces- 
sary to employ a good quality of soft water in dissolving 
the dyestuffs, and also for the preparation of the dye bath. 
The use of hard water tends to form tarrylike substances 
with the basic dyes, and it is necessary to filter the dye 
solution through a fine sieve or through cloth. If only 
hard water is available for the dye bath it should be 
“corrected” before use by the addition of acetic acid. 
For each degree of hardness (in parts per million) there 
should be used 16 c.c. of acetic acid to 1,000 gallons of 
water. 

The basic dyes exhibit a great affinity for the jute fiber, 
so the dye bath should be started cold, and only gradually 
heated to about 180 deg. Fahr. In order further to facil- 
itate the production of uniform colors by retarding the 
velocity of the dyeing process, there may be added to the 
dye bath a small amount of alum or acetic acid, especially 
when light tints are being dyed. These additions may be 
properly omitted, however, when dyeing heavy shades. 
A further precaution to be observed in the production of 
uniform dyeings is to add the solution of coloring matter 
in several portions rather than all at one time to the dye 
bath. The dye baths, as a rule, exhaust completely ; that 
is to say, the fiber takes up the entire amount of coloring 
matter from the solution. This is true even in the dyeing 
of heavy shades. 

The group of dyestuffs known as the eosines (phthalein 
dyes) are used in a very “short” bath, a bath containing 
as‘ little water as possible, with the addition of a large 
quantity of salt in order to decrease the solubility of the 
coloring matter, and thus cause it to be taken up more 
completely by the fiber. The dye bath should be started 
lukewarm and gradually raised to the boil, and kept at 
that temperature for about half an hour in the cooling 
bath in order to absorb the dyestuff as much as possible. 
After dyeing, the goods are squeezed or hydro-extracted 
and dried without rinsing, as otherwise a good deal of 
the color will be removed. As this class of dyes is em- 
ployed for the production of bright delicate tones of 
pink, it will be necessary to use half or full bleached jute 
to obtain a satisfactory color. As the dye bath exhausts 
rather poorly, it should be kept for use in the dyeing of 
subsequent lots, being freshened up to the necessary de- 
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gree by the addition of further quantities of the dyestuff 
solution. 


Metuops For DyEING Low-Pricep JUTE UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


Dark Blue for 100 Pounds of Jute-—Prepare a bath 
containing 5 pounds of alum, 5 ounces of Madras Blue P, 
and 2 ounces of grenadine dye in a jigger with a short 
bath and give six runs or ends with the blue added first; 
then add the grenadine and give five runs, then continue 
running the goods while heating the bath to 180 deg. 
Fahr. for half an hour. For the dyeing of jute skeins, 
vats of 250 gallons capacity, as ordinarily employed in 
cotton dyeing, may be conveniently used. As jute skeins, 
however, are a good deal longer than cotton skeins, it will 
be necessary to place raised supports on the sides of the 
vat to hold the sticks or rods from which the jute skeins 
are suspended. It will also be necessary to use larger and 
stronger dyesticks than are required for dyeing cotton 
skeins, owing to the much greater bulk and weight of the 
jute. 


Maroon for 100 Pounds of Jute-——Use a bath contain- 
ing 5 pounds of alum, 3 ounces of Paris Violet (methyl 
violet), 8 ounces of Bismarck Brown, and 34 ounce of 
magenta (fuchsine). Conduct the dyeing in the same 
manner as for the blue, but use about twice the propor- 
tion of water, as these basic dyes are readily taken up by 
the jute, and if a short bath were used the color would 
perhaps develop unevenly. It is generally unnecessary 
to rinse after dyeing with these colors. 

Bright Red for 100 Pounds of Jute-—Prepare the dye 
bath with 1 quart of acetic acid, 1 pound of safranine and 
1 ounce of Auramine O. Start the dyeing lukewarm and 
gradually raise the temperature to 160 deg. Fahr. 

Bluish Green for 100 Pounds of Jute—Prepare the 
dye bath with 214 pounds of alum, 1 pound of malachite 
green, and 3 ounces of Methylene Blue 4B. Dye on un- 
bleached material, and make the addition of color in two 
portions, giving six turns between the additions. This 
method gives a very bright clear green, and is more 
economical than with other dyestuffs. 





For the production of yellowish greens or olive shades 
the above dyes may be combined with the natural dyes, 
fustic or cutch. The latter are added to the bath after 
the basic dyes have been taken up by the fiber. Alum 
combines with the fustic to give a clear yellow tone, while 
the cutch gives a yellowish brown color. As both these 
wood dyes contain tannin, they serve to fix more thor- 
oughly the basic dyes. 


Use oF Acip Dyes 


The acid dyes are used on jute in an acid bath. As the 
jute fiber is attacked by mineral acid, it is recommended 
to use acetic or formic acid, alum or aluminum sulphate. 
The latter compounds act on jute in a manner somewhat 
similar to the action of sulphuric acid on wool. In carry- 
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ing out the dyeing process the jute is entered in the luke- 
warm bath, which should be as short as possible. The 
temperature is raised to the boil and maintained at that 
point for half an hour, then the goods are worked for 
another half hour in the cooling bath. The usual pro- 
portions employed in dyeing are 2 per cent (on the weight 
of the goods) of dyestuff and 2 to 5 per cent of alum. 
The acid dyes do not give colors on jute as fast to wash- 
ing as the basic dyes, but they are generally faster to 
light. There is a group of acid dyes (including sulphone 
cyanines, alkali violet, and alkali blue) that is dyed in ac- 
cordance with the method used for the application of the 
substantive dyes. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the acid 
dyes: 

Golden Yellow for 100 Pounds of Jute—Use a dye 
bath containing 5 pounds of alum, 2'% pounds of citro- 
nine, and 1% ounces of Orange II. 

Ponceau Red for 100 Pounds of Jute——Use a bath con- 
taining 5 pounds of alum, 2'%4 pounds of brilliant cro- 
ceine, and 3 ounces of Ponceau 3R. 

If a number of lots are to be dyed the same color, the 
bath may be used over two or three times, being freshened 
each time by the addition of about one-half the amount 
of alum and about one-fifth the amount of dyes taken. 

Sulfo Green J, Acid Violet 5B, acid magenta, Acid Red 
S, Ponceau 2R, brilliant croceine, acid brown, tartrazine, 
and metanil yellow are acid colors which are largely used 
for the dyeing of jute. The soluble blues and sulphonated 
rosanilines are also used. 


UsE OF THE SUBSTANTIVE Dyes 


The substantive or direct cotton dyes are applied to 
jute in a boiling neutral bath, using as short a bath as 
possible, with the addition of 20 per cent (on the weight 
In the 
dyeing of heavy shades it is recommended to leave the 
goods in the cooling bath for some time, so that the fiber 
may take up as much color as possible. As the baths are 
not exhausted, they may be used for the dyeing of subse- 
quent lots in the same manner as with the acid dyes, 


of the goods) of Glauber salt or common salt. 


adding sufficient of the coloring matter to produce the 
required shade. The colors obtained with the substantive 
dyes are characterized by a good fastness to water, and 
also they usually have good fastness to rubbing. The 
color also penetrates the fiber well, and leaves it softer 
than when acid or alum is used. The colors obtained 
with the substantive dyes may be shaded by a top dyeing 
with a small quantity of basic dye. 

The following examples illustrate the use of substan- 
tive dyes: 

Bright Yellow for 100 Pounds of Jute—Use a bath 
containing 20 pounds of common salt and 12 ounces of 
Direct Yellow J. This color has great fastness to light. 

Bright Red for 100 Pounds of Jute—Use a bath con- 
taining 2 pounds of soda ash, 20 pounds of Glauber salt, 
and 2% pounds of Congo red. 


Black for 100 Pounds of Jute—Use a bath containing 
25 pounds of Glauber salt and 3 pounds of Erie black. 

It will be noted from these examples that the kind of 
salt used in the bath may be varied; the yellow, the red, 
and the black can all be dyed with either Glauber salt or 
common salt, but the dyer soon learns the special proper- 
ties of the coloring matters he uses, and will modify the 
composition of the bath according to circumstances. 
Congo red and benzopurpurine dye better with the addi- 
tion of soda ash or soap. 

The substantive dyes do not furnish very bright shades, 
but their tone may be made more brilliant by top dyeing 
with a minute quantity of corresponding basic dye. 


Use oF SULPHUR DYES 


The sulphur dyes are only rarely employed for the 
dyeing of jute, and only when it is particularly necessary 
Many textbooks ad- 
vise that these colors may be applied to jute in just the 
same manner as to cotton, but owing to the difference in 
the nature and properties of jute this is not quite true. 
The usual method must be modified in that the soda ash 
should be omitted and the dyeing should be carried out at 
a lower temperature. The following shows the composi- 
tion of the bath for dyeing sulphur colors on 100 pounds 
of jute: 


from the point of view of fastness. 


Light Medium Heavy 
Shades, Shades, Shades, 
Lb. Lb. Lb. 


Dye for first Bath..........% 3 5 10 
For standing bath ......... 2 4 6 
Sodium sulphide, cryst....... 6 10 20 
For standing bath ......... 5 8 12 
Cae ORE hh aewinss oxucens 10 20 40 
For standing bath ......... 1 2 4 


The colors obtained with the sulphur dyes should be 
As a rule, they possess good 
fastness to light and washing, but have the disadvantage 
of being dull in tone. 


well rinsed after dyeing. 


Use oF Vat Dyes 


The vat dyes, although sometimes recommended for 
the dyeing of jute in cases where colors of great fastness 
are desired, are very seldom used. Their cost is high, 
and the methods for their application are relatively diffi- 
cult and not very suitable if we consider the nature of 
the jute fiber and the relative cheapness of the fabrics 
made therefrom. 

Outside of its use for the finer textile fabrics indicated 
in the foregoing paragraphs, by far the chief use of jute 
is the preparation of bags. Though the jute for this pur- 
pose is chiefly used in the natural color, there are occa- 
sions when it is dyed, and this is usually done in a rather 


crude manner. The hanks of the coarse jute yarn are 
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not hung on sticks nor previously boiled out nor softened, 
but are simply thrown in large wooden dye vats holding 
about 250 gallons of water, which is suitable for dyeing 
about 220 pounds of jute. The material is moved about 
by large poles, and after dyeing the goods are thrown out 
on poles above the vats so that the liquor may drain back. 
The goods are then hydro-extracted and dried without 
rinsing. The dye liquor is kept as a standing bath, and 
is used many times, being freshened up with sufficient 
water and dyestuff to bring the bath up to the proper 
strength and volume. After a time the impurities ex- 
tracted from the jute accumulate in the bath and render 
it unfit for further use, so that the preparation of a new 
liquor is necessary. 

By this method of dyeing it is not possible to obtain 
very even colors, but the results are satisfactory for the 
quality of the goods, and the process is very cheap, which 
is the chief consideration. The dyes chiefly employed for 
this class of work include Congo red, soluble blue, methy] 
violet, sulphone green, magenta, croceine orange, aura- 
mine, and direct black. The sulphur dyes are never used 
for this class of goods. 


PRINTING OF JUTE 


The preparation of yarns for printed jute fabrics is 
about the same as for dyed goods as far as scouring and 
To illustrate the methods of 
printing jute, a formula will be given showing the appli- 
cations of each group of dyestuffs. . 


bleaching are concerned. 


Printing with Acid Colors.—Prepare a color paste con- 
taining 30 grams of Orange II (or any other suitable 
acid dye), dissolved in 320 c.c. of water; 50 grams of 
acetic acid (30 per cent); add with constant stirring to 
500 grams of thickener A (containing starch, gum traga- 
canth, and acetic acid); and finally add 100 grams of 
aluminum acetate liquor (10 deg. Be.). Print, dry, steam 
The addition of the 
aluminum acetate gives the dyeings a somewhat brighter 
tone and makes them somewhat faster. 
ever, are not fast to washing. 


for one hour without pressure. 
The colors, how- 


Printing with Basic Colors —Use 20 grams of magenta 
(or other suitable basic dye) dissolved in 160 c.c. of wa- 
ter; 100 grams of acetic acid (30 per cent), thicken with 
600 grams of thickener B, and add 120 grams of tannin- 
acetic solution (1:1). Print, dry and steam without 
pressure for one hour. 

Printing with Substantive Colors ——Boil up together 30 
grams of Erie black (or other suitable substantive dye) ; 
90 grams of white starch, 100 grams of tragacanth paste 
(65:1,000), and 750 c.c. of water; then add 30 grams of 
sodium phosphate. Print, dry, and steam without pres- 
sure for one hour. 

Thickener A mentioned in the formula for acid colors 
is made by boiling together 125 grams of white starch, 
25 grams of dextrin, 100 grams of tragacanth paste (65 
parts of gum to 1,000 parts of water), 100 grams of acetic 
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acid (30 per cent), 25 grams of olive oil, and 625 c.c. of 
water. 

Thickener B used with the basic colors is prepared in a 
similar manner with 140 grams of white starch, 275 
grams of tragacanth paste (65:1,000), 275 grams of 
acetic acid (30 per cent), and 310 c.c. of water. 

In the case of the acid and basic dyes the brilliancy of 
the colors may be enhanced by steeping the jute after 
printing in a bath of sodium stannate of 3 deg. Be. for 
several hours, and then fixing the tin in the fiber by pass- 
ing through a bath of sulphuric acid at 1% deg. Be. 
Then rinse well, and dry. If the printing is done on yarns 
these aftertreatments are not used. In the case of cloth, 
after being thus treated, the goods are dried, then 
brushed, beetled, and finally lightly calendered in order 
to obtain as clear an impression as possible-—Rev. Text. 
Chim. Col., through Posselt’s Textile Journal. 


IMPROVED WOOL SCOURING 


What is claimed to be an improvement in the process 
of scouring wool consists in the addition of potassium 
alginate to the scouring liquor. It is the subject of a 
patent recently granted a resident of New York, and 
Textiles gives the following account of the new process: 

In scouring wool it is customary to use water contain- 
ing various soaps and compositions. Better results can 
be obtained by using in connection with the scouring solu- 
tions more or less potassium alginate. The potassium 
alignate may be used alone as a suitable solution, or it 
may be dissolved in any of the ordinary scouring baths. 
Alginic acid is a complex body of unknown constitution 
occurring in various seaweeds of the nature of kelp. It 
is a gummy or amorphous material of acid nature, and 
is wholly insoluble in water in the free state, but is taken 
into solution by caustic soda or caustic potash to form 
extraordinary viscous or gummy solutions. The com- 
pound formed with soda or with potash is called an algi- 
nate. Alginic acid may be made from seaweed by ex- 
tracting the weed with caustic soda, and precipitating 
the resultant solution with any convenient acid such as 
sulphuric acid. It is best to scour with several successive 
baths, used on the counter-current principle. More or 
less soap is used in connection with the potassium algi- 
nate. Its use is not absolutely necessary, but gives better 
results. Any convenient commercial soap used for scour- 
ing wool may be used in connection with the alginate. 


Still more advantageous results are obtained by making 
the soap at the same time that the potassium alginate 
solution is prepared. A desirable composition for the 
present purposes may be made by dissolving four parts 
of ordinary commercial caustic potash in eight parts by 
weight of water and adding one part of dry commercial 
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alginic acid in powder form and three ounces of any 
suitable fat, such as tallow or oil, such as cottonseed oil. 
Heat may be used to facilitate reaction. The result is a 
thick liquid or soupy mass. The wool is passed succes- 
sively through four vats. In the first vat is placed a 
solution of the composition just described in the propor- 
tions of about one pound to, say, 100 pounds of water. 
This vat is kept at 120 deg. Fahr. 

After successive lots of wool have been scoured in this 
vat and the solution becomes exhausted, the liquid may be 
treated for separating potash salts, lanolin, greases, etc. 
The residual liquid may be treated to recover alginic acid, 
potash, etc. In order to recover alginic acid, the liquor 
may be simply acidulated with sulphuric acid, whereon 
alginic acid separates as an insoluble body. The wool 


is passed to the second vat, in which a somewhat weaker 
solution of the composition is placed. That bath may be 
made by dissolving 114 pounds of the composition in 200 
pounds of water. The temperature in this second scour- 
ing is kept at 115 deg. Fahr. In the third scouring a still 
weaker solution is used, say, 1% pounds of composition 
to 400 pounds of water. The temperature is maintained 
at 110 deg. Fahr. In the fourth water is used for rinsing. 
When the second bath has been used for a time, it is 
strengthened by the addition of a little potassium alginate 
and used for the first bath. In the same way the third bath 
after a period of use may be strengthened and used for 
the second bath. The water in the fourth vat after being 
used for rinsing for a time may be employed in making 
up the bath for the third vat. 


Lime in the Dyehouse 


Fallacies Concerning Lime—How Lime Should Be Used—Addition of Rosin—Liming Kiers—Wool 
Scouring—Constitution of Textile Lime 


By ELTON R. DARLING 


Professor of Chemistry, James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. A. Paper Read Before the U. S. National Lime 
Association 


HE use of lime in the textile industry can be di- 
vided into two classes; the first includes those op- 
erations where the greatest amount of lime is re- 

quired and offers the most fertile field for research. These 
are: 


Lime boil. 
Softening water for dyeing, etc. 
Recausticizing of waste caustic liquors. 


The second class includes those processes which re- 
quire only a small tonnage, such as— 


Liming kiers. 

Dyeing. 

Preparation of chemic. 
Scouring of wool. 


The introduction of lime into the textile industry on 
a large scale has been more or less hampered by tra- 
dition, lack of technical knowledge regarding its use, 
and other causes. As an example that lime has been 
condemned without proof, it has been stated that the 
iron present in lime is sufficient to discolor the goods 
when used in the lime boil. Research work recently 
completed shows that iron in much larger amounts 
than it occurs in the average lime will not affect the 
color of the goods. 

There are in the United States over 200 plants mak- 


ing a specialty of bleaching and finishing cotton yarn 
and piece goods. I have written to practically every 
one of these plants in regard to the use of lime. Only 
about one-half answered, but the replies were satis- 
factory. When a digest was made of them it was 
found that 3,300 tons of lime were being used for the 
treatment of cotton goods in what is known as the 
lime boil. If all of the caustic soda used in the textile 
industry (not including that used for mercerizing) 
was replaced with lime it would require between 200,- 
000 and 250,000 tons. This gives you some idea of the 
possible tonnage of lime in this one operation. Lime 
cannot, however, entirely replace caustic soda as there 
are certain grades of goods that work better with a 
caustic boil than they do with a lime boil. 


How Lime SHouLD BE USED 


First, I shall consider the lime boil as this is a very 
important operation in the finishing plant and one 
which should be given close study. The constituents 
of the raw cotton are amido compounds, cellulose, col- 
oring matter, pectins, proteids, tannic soda, oil, wax 
and such other matter as is added to assist in the spin- 
ning and weaving of the fiber. These materials with 
the exception of cellulose must be removed as com- 
pletely as possible. To accomplish this the goods are 
boiled in various strengths of solutions of caustic soda, 
and to a limited extent, in weak milk of lime. 


















































Our interest is in the process making use of lime. 
The lime is first slaked and then shoveled upon a 
screen suspended over a tank fitted with an agitator. 
A stream of water is then directed upon the screen, 
washing the lime into the tank where it is kept in con- 
stant agitation. The screening operation is necessary 
as nothing but slaked lime must enter the tank, as any 
small pieces of unslaked lime when taken by the 
goods will later slake and cause burning. The lime is 
next run into the liming machine where the goods are 
saturated with it. 

‘The milk of lime is made of such strength that when 
the goods leave the rollers of the liming machine they 
carry an amount of calcium oxide equivalent to about 
2 per cent based on the weight of the goods. As the 
goods enter the kier they are plated down and when 
the kier is full they are wedged, so as to prevent them 
from rising and becoming tangled during the boiling 
operation. When ready, water is run in until the goods 
are covered and then the kier cover is dropped into 
place and clamped down. 

Experiments show that the open kier is not to be 
recommended for lime boils. With the pressure kier, 
when operated under chemical control, in comparison 
with a similar kier using caustic soda, it was found 
that the lime produced the desired results in one-half 
the time required by the one operating with caustic 
soda. When a test was made using the open kier it 
required the same time for the lime to boil as it did for 
the caustic boil. 

About twenty-five pounds pressure of steam is re- 
quired and the time of boiling depends upon the grade 
of goods. Usually this runs from four to ten hours. 
When the boil is complete the kier is blown down and 
the goods given a rinse in the kier. The goods are 
then pulled from the kier, run through a washing ma- 
chine and returned to the kier for the second boil, 
which is required to decompose the lime soaps which 
are formed in the first boil. 

This is done by running in a 1.5 per cent solution of 
soda ash until the goods are covered, when the cover 
is clamped down and the boil made. The pressure 
required for this operation is only about five pounds. 
Like the first boil the period varies with the grade of 
goods and is less than six hours. The kier is again 
blown down, the goods rinsed in the kier, run through 
a washing machine and sent into process. 


ADDITION OF RosIN 


In the second boil the bleacher often adds a little 
rosin together with the soda ash as an emulsifier in 
removing the fatty matter. This operation is not to be 
recommended for white goods as it is liable to lead to 
yellowing when the goods are stored. 

One of the most efficient compounds that can be 
used in connection with the soda ash boil is sulpho- 
nated castor oil. This product, whose true value is not 
recognized, is capable of forming a water soluble lime 
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salt and thus leaves the goods in a much better work- 
ing condition. Not only is it of value in this connec- 
tion but also in almost any other process where the 
removal of lime is necessary. 

One thing required in the textile industry, and one 
that plays an important part in the success of the finish 
on the goods, is water. Here the lime-soda ash soften- 
ing process can be employed with marked success. 

Large quantities of caustic soda go to waste from 
the various processes in the treating and finishing of 
cotton goods. This can be easily recovered and some 
steps are now being taken to effect this. This prob- 
lem is especially acute in those cities and towns which 
have enacted laws preventing the running of large 
amounts of alkali into the water supply. 


LIMING KIERS 


Liming kiers is an operation which is carried out to 
prevent the goods from coming in direct contact with 
the iron walls and being stained. A milk of lime solu- 
tion is prepared consisting of five pounds of unslaked 
lime and fifty pounds of water. The entire inner sur- 
fact of the warm kier is painted, using a broad brush. 
When complete the kier is closed and steamed for 
about twenty minutes, then allowed to cool. A second 
coat is then applied and the steaming repeated, when 
the kier is again ready for use. Before the kier is 
given a new coat all loose lime should be removed. 
Many kier stains result from a lack of proper liming 
at frequent intervals. 

Some textile plants manufacture their own solution 
of chemic from lime and chlorine, instead of preparing 
it from bleaching powder. For this either quicklime 
or hydrated lime can be used. The first operation is 
the preparation of the milk of lime solution, which re- 
quires 110 pounds of hydrated lime or eighty pounds of 
quicklime to every 250 gallons of water, and 100 
pounds of chlorine. The milk of lime solution is run 
into an iron tank and the chlorine introduced at the 
bettom of the tank bubbles through the solution, set- 
ting up agitation and causing the absorption of the 
gas. During the addition of the chlorine the tempera- 
ture of the mixture must not rise over 70 deg. Cent. 

When the absorption is complete the solution is al- 
lowed to stand, when the sludge settles out leaving a 
clear solution of calcium hypochlorite which is drawn 
off for use. Another method of preparation is to carry 
out the absorption of the chlorine in an absorption 
tower. This method is rather expensive and one best 
adapted to the larger plants. 


Woot ScouRING 


Recent work carried out using lime for the scouring 
of wool has opened another interesting field in the 
textile industry. It is still in the experimental stages, 


but the results are promising. 





In the various dyeing processes a small tonnage of 
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lime is required. This is usually the hydrated form 
and used to replace chalk. One of the most impor- 
tant uses for the hydrated lime is in the fixing of 
metallic salts upon the fiber, subsequent to the dye- 
ing operation. It also finds use in the new Turkey red 
process when the goods are run through a bath of 
milk of lime to fix the alumina in a basic condition. It 
is again used to insure the proper depth of shade in the 
dye bath. In the dyeing of alizarine on chromium 
mordants, lime is used to fix the basic chromium com- 
pounds subsequent to the dyeing operation. Vat dyes 
require that the bath be kept in an alkaline condition 
and the occasional addition of lime has worked with 
marked satisfaction. 


CONSTITUTION OF TEXTILE LIME 


To arrive at something definite regarding the speci- 
fications of a lime for the textile industry is difficult. 
No uniformity of opinion was obtained when the tex- 
tile men were approached on the subject. Wide mar- 
gins were given as to the actual calcium oxide con- 
tents, this running from 85 to 95 per cent. Magne- 
sium oxide was looked upon as dangerous and should 
not be present except in very small amounts. Iron 


Bleaching in 


oxide, it was found as the result of research, does not 
produce the effects that the average bleacher is led to 
believe it does, although the amount present should 
not be high. The same is true of silica. 

After much experience with lime I consider a prod- 
uct that is uniform in color, not lumpy, and very re- 
active chemically with a calcium oxide content of at 
least 94 per cent, with less than 2.5 per cent of mag- 
nesium, 3 per cent of silica, and 2 per cent of iron and 
aluminium oxides well suited for lime boils. Limes 
used in dyeing should contain less than 1 per cent of 
iron oxide. It is better to employ hydrated lime for 
this purpose and the same is also true of the scouring 
operation. 

Coming to the advantage of lime, in the first place, 
it is cheaper and safer to handle than the stronger al- 


kalies. It reduces the number of uneven boils to a 
minimum. It gives the cloth a good bottom, which is 


an advantage for a firm, permanent finish. It is pos- 
sible to effect a complete removal of the wax from the 
cloth when lime is used. Treatment with lime reduces 
the time required, when the pressure kier is used. It 
has great efficiency in removing proteid matter. Fin- 
ally, the action is mild as compared to the harsh action 
of the stronger alkalies. 





aundries 


Peroxide vs. Chlorine Bleaches—Difference Between Objective in Laundry and Textile Bleaching— 
Opinions of Supply Houses 


LARGE manufacturer of chemical supplies has 

been investigating the matter of bleaching as 

employed in laundries and in textile plants. He 
has suggested the use of a peroxide bleach, stating 
that if anything is to come to the laundry-textile move- 
ment toward co-operation, both the laundry owner 
and the mill owner must adopt some perfectly whole- 
some process and neither can pass the buck to the 
other. Acting in his behalf, some questions were sent 
to a number of prominent laundry supply houses, and 
from among the replies the following are quoted: 

“In reply to your letter, we do not think that this 
matter is being approached from the right angle, as 
we do not want to confuse bleaching in the laundry 
with bleaching as it is done in-the textile industry. 

“It is very unfortunate, indeed, that we have gotten 
into the habit of using the word ‘bleach’; for in reality 
it is nota bleaching process in the laundry, and those 
who are entirely familiar with the operation recognize 
this. The action is one of stain removal, and there is 
a radical difference between the textile bleachery proc- 
€ss and the washing process that is insufficiently em- 
phasized. 


“The process in the bleachery is to make the goods 


white,~whereas in the laundry it is to remove stains 
that are not removable with soap, water and alkali. 
Considerable misinformation has gone forth in the 
laundry trade due to the misapplication of textile in- 
formation. 

“The ‘bleach’.in the laundry should be so propor- 
tioned that the stain removal is at its highest, whereas 
the destructive effect on the fabric is lowest. Such a 
‘bleach’ would not do for the textile bleachery, but is 
unsurpassed in the laundry industry. 

“As to oxygen bleaches, these are inferior to chlorine 
in their stain-removal power, and are not practical 
They are weak and costly, 
and are no safer, if used in the necessary amount. 

“We have made a number of tests with ‘bleaches’ 


bleaches for the laundry. 


containing chlorine that are properly proportioned and 
constructed in order to remove stains, and we have 
shown definitely that in as many as sixteen washes 
there is no deterioration of the fabric whatsoever. We 
might have continued these tests indefinitely, but this 
test is a matter of record on our files.” 


“Sodium peroxide, or any peroxide bleach, must be 
used with wool and silk, because of the fact that the 
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chlorine bleach is too strenuous an agent for this pur- 
pose. In regard to cotton work, which is where chlori- 
nated lime or similar products come in competition 
with peroxide bleaching, everything favors the chlo- 
rine bleach. Some manufacturers (for instance, of 
toweling, where the colored border or strip is woven 
into the towel prior to bleaching) must necessarily use 
peroxide bleaching because the colors are not capable 
of withstanding a chlorine bleach. Ordinary reds and 
blues may be bleached with a chlorine bleach, but 
lighter colors and more fugitive colors, such as green 
and heliotrope, must have the peroxide bleach used. 

“We have in our laboratory some samples of 
bleached toweling from a large bleachery where both 
peroxide and chlorinated lime are used for bleaching, 
and it is quite evident that a better bleach is obtained 
with the chlorinated lime. The man in charge of this 
plant assured us that in his many years of operating 
experience on both that he had never been able to 
secure the quality of bleaching with peroxide that he 
had secured with chlorinated lime. 

“There is another practical angle from which this 
must be considered also, and that is in regard to the 
relative cost of bleaching with two processes. With 
sodium peroxide at the present time at a price of 30 
cents per pound, which is a very conservative, low fig- 
ure, chlorinated lime in 10-pound cans at 8 cents per 
pound (as we put it out) runs about 68 per cent of the 
cost of sodium peroxide for the same amount of bleach- 
ing power, assuming in both cases the same percentage 
efficiency in use. With chlorinated lime in large con- 
tainers, which, we understand, can be bought for 3 
cents per pound, the percentage is 26, provided the 
chlorinated lime has full strength when used. In ad- 
dition to this, sodium peroxide is a rather dangerous 
material to handle, since a piece of paper or wood 
which has sodium peroxide placed on it will usually 


take fire when a little water is sprinkled on the sodium 
peroxide. 


“With reference to the effect of chlorine bleach on 
cotton fiber, we have not been able to find any state- 
ment in any of the authorities as to any weakening of 
the fiber where the bleach is used properly. It is en- 
tirely possible to weaken seriously the fiber by im- 
proper practice, but where properly used there seems 
to be no injurious effect whatever. There seems to be 
no reason, therefore, why the laundry industry and the 
textile industry cannot be in perfect accord on this, 
since most of the cotton bleaching is done by means of 
chlorinated lime and chlorine products rather than 
with the peroxide bleaching. It has been our experi- 
ence, in furnishing supplies to the textile trade, that 
very few of them are using peroxide bleach for cotton 
work except where there are delicate colors employed 
which are more susceptible to injury by chlorine 
bleach than by peroxide bleach. In such cases the 
effect of strength on the cotton fiber does not enter 
into the consideration. 
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“We trust that the above will state our position in 
this matter thoroughly enough to you, and if you 
should see fit we should like to see a published state- 
ment as to the conclusion reached on this inquiry re- 


garding peroxide bleaching. 


“Relative to the merits of chloride of lime as com- 
pared to other available media for use as a textile 
bleach, we will try to give you our opinion in the mat- 
ter, simply stating facts as we have had occasion to 
find them, and not attempting to place blame on either 
mill owner or laundry owner. 

“First, it must be admitted that any treatment, be 
it chemical or physical, that impairs or reduces the 
tensile strength of a textile is undesirable. Demands 
of the trade for white goods have forced mill owners 
to produce products which are very white. This is 
possible only at a sacrifice of wearing power, and when 
the laundry owner blames the manufacturer for pro- 
ducing such goods he does so on the fact that over- 
bleached products are produced. The mill owner, on 
the other hand, caters to the wants of his trade and 
is not particularly interested in the likes or dislikes of 
the laundry owner. 

“Tt seems that at various times bleaches have been 
offered to the trade which would produce the desired 
colors without the objectionable features of reduced 
tensile strength, but these have often cost so much 
more or required such a longer amount of time to pro- 
duce results that the mfll owners could not afford to 
continue the use thereof. 

“However, in defense of the mill owner we must 
admit that the washing and bleaching processes as 
found in the modern steam laundries sometimes leave 
much to be desired. Textile chemistry is something 
that the average washman knows nothing about, and 
these chaps work more by rule of thumb than by rule 
of reason. After proper or careful treatment in the 
washroom, a textile should show very little loss in 
wearing strength, and it is possible to improve over 
some of the present practices. Textiles washed right 
require little or no bleach, and a correctly washed load 
in the wheel will have the color desired. 

“Behind the entire discussion, in our estimation, is 
that trade demands have forced both the mill owner 
and the laundry owner to produce color, and in satis- 
fying these demands the products must necessarily 
suffer. Competition has forced production costs to a 
minimum, and until a bleach is developed that can 
compete with chloride of lime in price there is not 
much hope of displacing the objectionable features 
which will remain as a bone of contention between the 
mill owner and the laundry owner. 

“The writer has had occasion to go into this subject 
in connection with researches on laundry sours and 
has considerable data available on this subject.”— 
Starchroom Laundry Journal. 
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FOREIGN RECOGNITION OF A NECESSITY 


_ one would look abroad for evidences that America 
is not the only country in which the subject of tech- 
nical control of the dye industry is being thought of, he 
need go no farther than England. The Proceedings of 
the Third Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of 
3ritish Dyestuffs Corporation are rich in allusions to 
this particular phase of the general question: what is 
wrong with the industry ? 

Of course, this question boasts of more than the single 
side just mentioned, being, as everyone knows, distinctly 
polyhedrical in character. This side of it, however, we 
believe to be important enough to command the attention 
of the entire industry even before some of the others are 
approached, and to this end we have repeatedly given it 
prominence in these columns and shall continue to do so 
in the hope that the increasing sentiment in favor of 
placing technical experts at the head of the industry 
may become crystallized. 

The present series of quotations and comment is an 
addition to past efforts to keep this need before readers 
of The Reporter, and may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the editorial entitled Executives for the American 
Dye Industry in the September 11 issue. This discussed 
an article in the Manchester Guardian by Professor 
Henry E. Armstrong, who made bold to criticize the tech- 
‘nical ability of Sir William Alexander, Chairman of the 
Board of British Dyestuffs Corporation, and also that of 
the late Lord Moulton, and others. At the shareholders’ 
meeting of the corporation, Sir William and some of his 
associates on the Board were again made the target for 
criticism of this nature, some of it rather sharp, and 
while it all ended happily, as we shall see, the apparent 
bitterness displayed on several occasions shows well that 
the subject is at least a live one among our British cou- 
sins. Unfortunately, it will be impossible to attempt an 
explanation of the context of everything quoted, for the 
reason that the discussion was too long and involved; 
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further, it concerned itself with the operations of the 
corporation and would be of little value in considering 
the main subject. It will be understood, also, that The 
REPORTER subscribes to none of the accusations—nor de- 
nials either, for that matter—but is making use of them 
merely to show that the British dye people are deeply 
concerned to get the best possible control—which means 
technical control—for théir enterprises. 

We invite your attention, then, to one or two of the 
more interesting moments in the shareholders’ meeting. 
Sir William, the chairman, has just finished discussing 
the report of the directors and the corporation’s state- 
ment for the year, and has asked that both be accepted 
and approved. 

Sir Joseph Turner, one of the directors, whose possible 
re-election to that position, Sir William stated, “the di- 
rectors do not recommend,” has arisen to reply. 

After declaring his willingness to abide by any deci- 
sion rendered by the shareholders, and commenting upon 
Sir William’s figures as given in the statement, Sir 
Joseph said: 

“Now these shareholders were told at these specially 
called meetings that our selling organization was not per- 
fect, and that the Chairman of to-day had had to make 
many changes. I put it to you that as far as our selling 
organization in this country is concerned, our Chairman 
has made practically no changes. He has made changes 
so far as our foreign selling organization was concerned. 
He has placed at the head of affairs in that connection a 
man who knows practically nothing about aniline dyes. 
The same man has, also against my wish, been elected by 
the Board to be our representative on the Licensing Com- 
mittee. So that you will see that these changes which 
have been made do not suggest added efficiency, and do 
not indicate on the part of the Chairman any real knowl- 
edge of the aniline dye industry. If his knowledge is so 
little that he is going to adopt the same policy in other 
directions as is indicated by his placing men in the posi- 
tions I have described, then I can tell you that, though he 
has said that the position of the company was hopeless 
in days gone by when, by the way, we did pay a divi- 
dend, the situation is certain to be much more hopeless if 
that attitude is going to be maintained, and that policy is 
going to be carried on of placing men in such positions 
who know nothing at all of the aniline dye industry.” 

After discussing purchases, sales and financial trans- 
actions of the corporation at some length, Sir Joseph 
concluded: 

“Our Chairman has told us that everything is in good 
order. I am prepared to say to-day that you have in 
your works hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
plant and machinery, placed there for the manufacture 
of goods that the dye users of this country and other 
countries want, which has never turned a wheel. As a 
matter of fact, some of it is really not completed. For 
the sum of £10,000 or £20,000 it could have been com- 
pleted and could have been earning money. Instead of 
this being so, you have not got a man about the company 
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who knows about that plant or who understands what it 
is for. Still less do they know what to do with it.” 

T. Parker-Smith next took the floor, and, referring to 
Sir William, said: 

“The Chairman has stated in the printed report that 
he was appointed managing director in 1921. In his 
speech he rather led you to expect he was appointed 
managing director in August, but that was not so. He 
was appointed managing director in 1921. Now no one 
with any knowledge of a manufacturing business can feel 
for one moment that a gentleman who, give him the best 
name in the world, is a member of a firm which is simply 
buying and selling, acting as a broker for heavy chemi- 
cals, can understand the duties and the responsibilities 
and needs of the administration, control and direction, 
in all its manifold interests, of a large manufacturing 
business ; let alone that most intricate of all businesses in 
the whole world, a dye and intermediate and heavy and 
fine chemical manufacture. No one who has not a very 
wide knowledge of proper administration, control and 
leading of men in the manufacture and applied to the 
manufacture of dyes could possibly be called competent.” 


Further along in the course of his remarks, Mr. Par- 
ker-Smith said: 

“The Chairman has referred to some correspondence 
which I have had with him and others on the Board about 
the selling of dyes abroad. That was a matter I investi- 
gated when I went into it with the Colour Users’ Asso- 
ciation, and I venture to tell the Chairman that Congo 
Red, which has been sold abroad less than in England, is 
a color which does not deteriorate in quality. And the 
Chairman did not know that. It shows how much he 
knows. Now in looking at this balance sheet you have 
heard some of the reasons which have been given as the 
reason for the loss and the bad trading. We all recognize 
that our Chairman may be a judge of sales. He is chair- 
man of a company which does a lot of selling. 
I have said before, that does not show that a man has 
any knowledge of manufacture and the cost of manufac- 
ture. Now do you know this: that in a given period 
when £900,000 of dyes were sold by British Dyes, £1,- 
250,000 in the same period has been imported from 
Switzerland (and not on a matter of price) that ought 
to have been manufactured at least in the British Dye- 
stuffs works. And if it had been so manufactured the 
cost of productions would have been enormously re- 
duced. Everybody knows that. But the control of this 
—you know the gentlemen, you see them all here. There 
is not one on the Board, with the exception of Sir Joseph 


But, as 


Turner, who has practically ever been in a dyestuffs 
manufactory before he came to this Board. Now the 
main point we have to consider is, while we may have 
men who do not know much about dyes, we should have 
men who realize this essential factor that dyes should be 
sold. Now the Chairman has said—I wondered whether 
he would say it, but he has said—that his dyes are sold 
on an average of 3s. a pound. (A voice: 3s. 5d.) Well, 
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3s. 5d. I will give you 3s. 7d. if you like. Well, I am 
one of the unfortunate men who have not been able to 
strike that average and I think there are a great many 
more. I shall tell you how that average has probably 
been got at. Before the war British Dyestuffs did not 
manufacture Indigo and only a very small proportion of 
Sulphur Black, but to-day there are very large quantities 
concerned in the manufacture by this company, of big 
volume and weight, at a low price. For Indigo you are 
paying 1s. 9d. when it is being sold in the United States, 
with a plant on the same lines as our own, at somewhere 
about 1s. 1%d. But we will take it at 1s. 9d. And you 
know the price of Sulphur Black is somewhere under 1s. 
and that the quantity, which is far the major portion by 
weight and the lowest priced, is very easily able to set 
off the price of Malachite Green, which I know at 30 
‘bob,’ and a goed many other people by the price of their 
dyes. But this point must not be lost sight of: that not- 
withstanding the excessive price—I was supporting a 
resolution of the Colour Users’ Association which we 
passed about the excessive prices of dyes and there was 
no man on that council but agreed that they are exces- 
sive prices. They are excessive as everybody here knows. 
Now if those prices had even approached the prices at 
which reparation dyes were being sold we should have 
had some satisfaction. But they are not. They are sold 
as much above as they can be. In the words as reported 
by the Chairman to me, ‘We must get as much out of the 
Licensing Act as we can.’ But what about the color 
users and the piece-goods industry of this country, com- 
peting against anybody else? I want to know, further, 
whether there is a possibility that, leaving out Indigo and 
Sulphur Black and similar things, we can get the proper 
synthetic dyes, the vat dyes which we use so much, down 
to a proper normal price. I have stated that up to the 
present aniline oil is sold at ls. We had a fight, a ter- 
rible fight, to get it down. It is now being sold in 
America at 10d. Before the war—I will give you every 
advantage—it was 5d. a pound. To-day, I am assured 
the same conditions apply in the dyeing industry as to 
every other industry—that the wages of workmen are 
approximately 21% times as much as pre-war. Now if 
you have your aniline oil not more than 2% times pre- 
21% times, and a much better fac- 
tory for doing it and a larger clientele, then I submit 
that, if reparation dyes are sold on the basis of prices 
that they are, at least the British Dyestuffs could easily 
cut under these prices. And I should go further. I can- 
not see any reason why a price three or four times the 
pre-war price should not leave them an excellent profit. 
It would, if there were any proper management in the 
works. Every other business has to do it. There are 
very few of us business men who can get three times the 
pre-war price. I should be jolly glad if I could. But 
these gentlemen ask a price for ordinary dyes running 
from 6s. to 10s. a pound, according to the different 
prices. But the average basis—our basis averages 9s.— 
for basic dyes in our trade and the pre-war price was 
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under ls. We are paying nine times the average price 
for our dyes that we did before the war. I do not like 
that, and I say the whole reason of it is due to the incom- 
and have not a single 





petence of the Board, who cannot 
person on the Board to—control the manufacture of 
dyestuffs, and to see that the proper value is got out of 
the materials and out of the intermediates used, and that 
the qualities are right. Whatever he says, therefore, that 
is the true reason of the loss, not so much the dyestuffs 
and the stocks. Nothing like that. It is a very easy 
matter for any Board of Directors—we have seen it in 
other cases; the Chairman will always put it down to 
depreciation of stocks. It is so easy. But it is not so 
in this case.” 

We feel that we have quoted quite enough. There is 
much more of the same which we might give—but to 
what end? The point is that the question of real tech- 
nical executives for any dye industry which would com- 
pete with Germany is a crying need, that nothing short 
of a technical training in dyestuffs—not merely “chem- 
istry’—will do, and that this need is, perhaps, coming to 
be recognized abroad even more rapidly than it is here 
at home. And finally, that the sooner it is recognized 
and satisfied here, the better it will be for both dye 
makers and users. 

We feel that the extracts given above cannot but be 
extremely interesting for their own sake as well as for 
the sake of what they reveal, and in justice to Sir William 
it is only fair to add that the shareholders wound up by 
giving him a vote of confidence, that he himself stated, 
“I do not claim to be an expert in dye making, but I 
claim to have some knowledge of the chemical manufac- 
turing industry, and of the general principles on which 
any successful business organization must be run,” and 
that he concluded the meeting by remarking : 

“My Board will tell you that I had no wish to take 
command of this concern and it was only under very 
great pressure that I sacrificed my own personal interests 
in taking this business under control. I have no intention 
to remain with your company permanently, and have no 
dispute with Dr. Levinstein or those who say, ‘You 
should have a controller who is both a technical and a 
commercial man.’ I can assure you that the day on 
which I can hand over the reins of office to such a man 
will be the happiest day in my life. Meantime, I am only 
trying to bring this salvage together and get some spirit 


‘ into the organization; and to leave the concern in such a 


way that when such a man as you seek comes in, he can 
take over the business with more pleasure and less worry 
than I am having.” 


The dedication of the new Sterling Chemical Labora- 
tory of Yale University will occur on April 4, 1923, 
during the spring meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at New Haven. This arrangement has just been 
completed by national officers of the society and officials 
of the Yale Corporation. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK AND ITS APPLICATIONS 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 318.) 


and peroxide. 
oxidation too much, this invention has enabled the process 
to be shortened and solutions of cellulose to be produced 
of varying viscosities so that viscose silks possessing dif- 
ferent qualities may be obtained. The next operation is 
the production of the cellulose xanthate by the action of 
carbon bisulphide on the matured alkali-cellulose. By 
this reaction is formed a brown gelatinous mass with 
which is dissolved in dilute caustic soda. This compound 
has the composition: 


Without going into the chemistry of this 


(Cellulose) 
i. e., is composed of the original wood 
1 pulp, caustic alkali and CS, but by 
CS hydrolysis (change) it breaks down, 


NaS losing carbon bisulphide and forming 
(1) successively 
(Cellulose) (Cellulose) 
2 3 
cS CS 
NaS and NaS 


(2) (3) 


i. e., the proportion of cellulose or wood pulp in the com- 
pound gets larger and the caustic soda and sodium small- 
er. The process is called aging, and must not be carried 
too far, otherwise cellulose hydrate would be formed and 
the solution would not spin. Generally, spinning is car- 
ried out when the composition is between (2) and (3). 
The solution, after thorough filtration and removal of 
air bubbles, is forced through jets usually consisting of 
platinum or some other metal and perforated with a num- 
ber of fine holes. The spinning bath in which coagula- 
tion takes place usually consists of sulphuric acid, am- 
monium sulphate and glucose, but other baths may be 
used, depending on the thread required and the composi- 
tion of the xanthate. The actual spinning is most usually 
carried out in a Topham centrifugal box. The thread, 
after leaving the coagulating bath, passes over a roller, 
through a vertical reciprocating tube into a circular box 
The centrifugal 
force throws the thread to the side of the box, where it 
builds up into an annular cake. 


rapidly rotating on a vertical spindle. 


A certain twist is also 
imparted to the thread by the rotation of the box. When 
the box is full the cake is removed and wound into skeins. 
The crude viscose silk is thus obtained. Subsequent puri- 
fication is carried out by removing the sulphur with a 
bath of sodium sulphide, washing and bleaching. The 
production of this silk has been enormous during the last 
few years, and there are probably thirty factories pro- 
ducing it to-day. 

Again, it must be mentioned that this product is a re- 
generated cellulose, and therefore dyes similarly to vege- 
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table fibers, but more intensely. More recently, the pre- 
duction of fine filament viscose has been accomplished— 
the outcome of work by Bronnert. Using the same aper- 
ture for ordinary viscose, by merely altering the strength 
of the acid spinning bath, various sizes of filaments can 
be obtained down to 3% denier per filament. The size of 
real silk is 144 denier. The same spinning speed can be 
preserved, i. e., forty to fifty meters per minute. 

In this new process for fine spinning, it is important to 
maintain a maximum concentration of acid for each 
count. Brilliancy in the fine counts might be varied at 
will and without any damage to the strength of them. To 
get an opaque thread, reduce the temperature. By rais- 
ing the temperature to 80 to 50 deg. Cent., a thread of 
more and more brilliancy can be produced. 


(4) AcETATE SILK 


We now come to the most recent of artificial silks, that 
termed acetate or acetyl silk. This, as you are aware, is 
coming on to the market and is creating a great amount 
of interest. Acetate silk differs from the other three 
varieties in this important respect: the silk as sold is not 
regenerated cellulose, or the original raw material is a 
different physical form, but cotton or cellulose containing 
the acetic acid groups in combination with it; or, to put 
it another way, it is the same chemically as that dissolved 
in the solvent for spinning. For some years before 1914, 
attempts had been made on the Continent to exploit this 
process, but without lasting success. During the war the 
manufacture of cellulose acetate was carried out in this 
country, but this was used as a dope for aeroplanes. Since 
then the cellulose acetate has been successfully used for 
the production of artificial silk. Cotton or wood pulp 
forms the starting point or raw material. This, after 
purification, is converted into a compound containing 
acetic acid or what is chemically termed an acetyl com- 
pound of cellulose. One may compare this compound 
with the similar nitro-cellulose, except that acetic acid 
replaces the nitric acid. This derivative is dissolved in 
acetone and the solution filtered. The viscous solution 
is then forced through fine openings in a metal cap, the 
issuing filaments are coagulated by a current of warm 
air, and the solvent recovered as far as possible. The 
filaments are then brought together to form a thread, to 
which is then given the requisite twist. 

Subsequent treatment is similar to that for other silks. 
It is interesting to note that the composition of this silk 
corresponds chemically to approximately the di-acetyl 
derivative, i. ¢., the treatment with the acetylating agent 
is not carried to its ultimate stage, the tri-acetyl com- 
pound. On account of this fact, the silk is more easy to 
wet out with water than the tri-acetate would be. 


Tue DyEING oF ARTIFICAL SILK 


As I have previously pointed out, Chardonnet, cupram; 
monium and viscose silks are all regenerated cellulose or 


at least cellulose combined with water. They are thus 
similar chemically to mercerized cotton, and the dyestuffs 
and dyeing methods which are used for the dyeing of 
these three types of artificial silk are the same as used for 
cotton. However, these three types do differ somewhat 
from each other in the degree of dyeing. Chardonnet 
silk, owing to residual traces of some sulphur com- 
pounds, can be dyed with basic colors without a mor- 
dant. Even for full shades, mordanting with tannic acid 
and tartar emetic is in most cases unnecessary if no spe- 
cial degree of fastness is required. If the shades require 
to be faster to water, washing, and cross dyeing, mor- 
danting is essential. 

Direct dyestuffs have less affinity for Chardonnet silk 
than either cuprammonium or viscose silks. In its dye- 
ing properties, cuprammonium silk closely resembles mer- 
cerized cotton, and the direct cotton dyes are generally 
the most suitable: with basic colors a previous mordant- 
ing is essential even for light shades. Viscose silk is very 
similar to cuprammonium as regards dyeing, but basic 
colors dye viscose deeper than cuprammonium silk, 
though not so strongly as Chardonnet. With viscose, 
light and medium shades may be dyed without a mordant, 
but deep and fast shades require a preliminary mordant. 
Sulphur and vat colors can be used for the production of 
fast shades on all these products. 

Thus, you will see that these three varieties can be 
woven along with pure silk, cotton or wool, and the re- 
sultant pieces dyed in the piece—looking upon the artifi- 
cial silk from a dveing point of view as mercerized cotton 
end adopting precautions necessary for the artificial silk 
taking color more strongly. By this, I do not mean that 
you can use either silk at will and expect to get level 
results more than you would by using different qualities 
of wool in the same piece. Neither do you always get 
level results when using the same artificial silk: it is im- 
portant to keep different batches apart as far as possible. 

Coming now to acetate silk, we have a fiber differing 
chemically from the three just mentioned and therefore 
differing in its dyeing properties. To just go back to its 
manufacture, acetic acid is attached to or chemically 
combined with the cotton or wood pulp used, or, to give 
it its chemical name, cellulose. The point I wish to lay 
stress upon is that contrary to nitro or Chardonnet silk, 
where the process of denitration removes the nitro groups 
or the nitric acid part of the compound, with acetate silk 
this is not done and the commercial thread contains 
acetic acid in its composition. We have therefore a sim- 
ilar thread to the original Chardonnet (in which the nitro 
groups were not removed) in that acetate silk will not di- 
rectly dye with direct cotton colors, or that the affinity 
between dye and fiber is very slight. The same remark 
applies to dyeing with the sulphide colors and also vat 
colors. 

However, if the acetic acid is partly removed by a suit- 
able treatment, dyeing will take place with these groups 
of dyes. This method of dyeing is called the “saponifi 
cation” method. It consists in treating the silk in a hot 
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bath with a specified quantity of caustic soda to remove 
an equivalent amount of acetic acid so that the silk ap- 
proaches more nearly to its original condition, that is, 
cellulose. The degree of dyeing should be proportional 
to the amount of caustic soda used. This method does 
not always produce even results ; to be perfect the amount 
of saponification must be equal throughout the surface of 
the filament. This is not always easy to control, so that 
unequal saponification takes place, more in one place than 
another, with consequent uneven dyeing. Complete sa- 
ponification, 7. ¢., a regeneration to cellulose, is not desir- 
able, on account of the loss of luster sustained and also 
loss of silklike properties, also loss of weight. The process 
may be carried out in two ways, either by the one bath 
method in which the alkali and dye are in the bath to- 
gether so that dyeing proceeds simultaneously with sa- 
ponification, or the saponification may be carried out first 
and the dyeing operation then conducted subsequently in 
a similar manner to other silks. 
method, the direct cotton, basic, sulphur, and vat dye- 
stuffs may be applied. The one bath method is not to be 
recommended. The temperature at which these opera- 
tions are carried out is of very great importance: whether 
in saponification or dyeing a temperature of 75 deg. Cent. 
is the maximum that should be employed. A recent pat- 
ent says that caustic soda saturated with common salt 
gave a more even result. 


3y this saponification 


We will now proceed to the dyeing with those dye- 
stuffs which have a direct affinity for acetate silk, and of 
these the basic group of dyestuffs stand out most promi- 
nently. Taking the animal fibers into consideration for 
one moment, we know that wool and silk possess both 
what are called acid and basic properties or are capable 
of functioning as an acid or basic substance. Hence, both 
wool and silk will dye with both acid and basic dyestuffs 
without any preliminary treatment, that is, because with 
basic dyes both fibers act in their acid capacity and with 
acid dyes in their basic capacity. Now taking cotton, the 
chief representative of vegetable fibers, and with this we 
can, of course, associate wood pulp. In this case we have 
a fiber with no pronounced acid or basic properties, and 
with the absence of these is explained its non-dyeing 
property with either acid or basic dyes. But cotton can 
be dyed with basic colors by giving it acid properties, and 
this is accomplished by mordanting it with tannic acid, 
after which the dyeing with basic dyes is easily carried 
out. 

Now you will see the reason why acetate silk will dye 
directly with basic colors: it is owing to the retention of 
the acetic acid combined with the cellulose or cotton that 
confers acid properties on the fiber, and hence dyeing 
with these colors takes place without mordanting. A 
very remarkable phencmenon here occurs. The basic 
colors as a class are extremely fugitive to light, but some 
Malachite 
Green on acetate silk is very fast to light, but extremely 


dyed on acetate silk are extremely fast: 


lugitive on tannined cotton or wool. Others are similarly 


Tast to lieht, but also a number are no faster on this silk 
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than on cotton, and in one case the reverse is the case— 
Methylene Blue is fairly good to light on cotton and wool 
but fugitive on acetate silk. There are some other dyes 
strictly belonging to the mordant class which have, how- 
This is due to the 
basic properties of the dyestuffs: these are termed Gal- 


ever, a good affinity for acetate silk. 
locyanine dyestuffs. Also a few acid colors are capable 
of dyeing very good shades, but these are of a less pro- 
nounced acid character. In fact, ordinary acid colors 
containing sulphuric acid in any quantity in their com- 
position will not dye acetate silk. 

Lastly, we have dyeing acetate silk by the “develop- 
ment” process. Reverting for one moment to the similar 
method for dyeing cotton: in this case cotton is actually 
dyed by colors which, however, owing to their chemical 
constitution, are capable of reacting with nitrous acid on 
the fiber (called the diazotization process) and then these 
new compounds coupling with organic compounds, such 
as naphthol, diamines, etc., to form: in reality new dyes 
much’ faster to washing, etc., than the original color. 
Primuline is, of course, the well known example of this 
class. 

Acetate silk absorbs very freely substances such as 
amines, phenols, etc., and, with the amines, a similar pro- 
cedure can be carried out as I have just mentioned, 1. e., 
diazotizing the amine and the formation of a color by its 
coupling with other phenols, amines, etc. The difference 
is that with cotton the first compounds put on are already 
dyestuffs and can be used in many cases without after- 
treatment; but with acetate silk the preliminary amines, 
etc., are mostly colorless, and colors are only developed 
by coupling the body. 

This process, although, of course, somewhat long, is 
capable of producing very fine shades—fast to light and 
washing. Care has to be taken with deep shades to avoid 
loss of luster, and, further, with deep shades, rubbing is 
liable to occur. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES OF ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


As regards luster, they are all more lustrous than real 
silk, acetate being somewhat of a quieter luster. Cupram- 
monium generally possesses a hard, glasslike luster, and 
this is useful where strong effects are desired, as in laces, 
edgings, etc. The smooth rounded section of its filaments 
made it good for braiding or knitting. When spun in fine 
filament, the luster is duller. Chardonnet and acetate 
sometimes show (what is said to be a defect) glittering 
points or specks. Acetate 
silk is a non-conductor of electricity and also of heat, and 


Viscose silk is very lustrous. 


it feels somewhat warmer to the touch than the other 
silks. 

It has been stated by Wilson that, with viscose silk, by 
alteration of the composition of spinning bath and of the 
spinning liquid, fibers of varying shapes of cross section 
and thus of differeat luster, covering power, dyeing af- 
finity, etc., can be made. Its fibers may be either smooth 
and round or irregular and serrated in cross section or 
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with other variations. He stated that the other silks do 
not possess this property, but have generally a smooth 
outline, with consequently less luster and covering power. 
These statements have been lately verified by Bronnert, 
who has by variation of the baths produced many types 
of viscose silk which are particularly adapted either for 
braiding, weaving, or knitting. 


SILK PEOPLE OFFER PRIZE FOR BEST 1923 
SILK SHOW POSTER 

The poster of the First International Silk Exposition 
wes so beautiful and attracted so much favorable com- 
ment, that Howard Greenley, architect and art director, 
has decided to inaugurate a competition to secure an 
unusual design for the Second Silk Exposition, which 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace, February 5 to 
15, 1923. This competition will give art students and 
poster artists an opportunity to show their skill in han- 
dling a subject that offers a very wide field for imagina- 
tive treatment. 

Four prizes will be given for the most meritorious 
designs submitted: First price, $50; Second prize, $25; 
third prize, $15; fourth prize, $10. 

“The completed design for a poster for reproduction 
is not contemplated in this competition,” said Mr. Green- 
ley. “Sketch designs embodying the idea for the poster 
are sought. They should be in three or four colors, 
should not exceed a dimension of 12 by 18 inches, and 
should feature the primary idea of an exposition devoted 
entirely to the display of silks. A motive symbolizing 
the fabric, or the industry, and not a special department 
of the industry—such as costume, for example—is indi- 
cated as a desirable feature of the composition, although 
it should have the poster quality of suggesting instant 
interpretation.” 


The following lettering must be incorporated in all 
designs submitted : 


SILK SHOW 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
FEBRUARY 5-15, 1923 


lf the winning competitor indicates sufficient knowl- 
edge of poster design and color technique, the execution 
of the finished poster may be given to the individual so 
qualifying, with proper reimbursement. In any event 
the ideas embodied in the designs submitted shall be con- 
sidered as available as poster suggestions to the Silk 
Association of American and the Silk Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation under whose auspices the competition is held. 

All drawings must be delivered to Room 712, Flatiron 
Building, New York City, Monday, November 6, before 
12 noon, with the name and address of the competitor 
in a sealed envelope, and the package plainly marked 
“Silk Show Poster Competition.” 

The result of the competition will be announced dur- 
ing the week of November 11, 1922. 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 










Princess Finishing Company, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
has been incorporated to manufacture, bleach, dye, etc., 
yarns, fabrics, etc. Capital, 2,500 shares of no par value. 
Eugene A. Risley, Cranston; William E, 
Warwick, and Charles I. 


Incorporators: 
Reddy, West 
Providence. 


Burlingame, 


Combier et Cie., Inc., Dover, Del., has been incorporat- 
ed to manufacture silks, velvets, etc. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators: Moses B. Seigman, Henri Devigne, 
Mason H. Bigelow, New York City, and Thomas F. 
Bayard, Wilmington, Del., agent. 


The Kentucky Color & Chemical Company, Louisville, 
has ordered additional grinding machinery and_ will 
double the output of its Shawnee C. P. chrome green de- 
partment. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. 

Published biweekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1922. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, a 
notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Alfred P. Howes, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the pub- 
lisher of the American Dyestuff Reporter and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and businéss managers are: 

Publisher—Alfred P. Howes, 4109 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. Editor—Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass. Managing 
Editor—Laurance T. Clark, 4109 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. Business Manager—Alfred P. Howes, 4109 Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: Howes Publishing Co., Inc., 4109 
Woolworth Building, New York City; Louis A. Olney, Lowell} 
Mass.; Alfred P. Howes, 4109 Woolworth Building, New York 
City; Derfla H. Collins, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Mary K. 
Howes, Northampton, Mass.; N. H. Hiller, Carbondale, Pa.; 
William F. Collins, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Jos. L. Schroeder, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

A. P. Howes, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of Septem- 
ber, 1922. 

[Seal] Arthur K. Brice. 

(My cominission expires March 30, 1923.) 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER XITI 


1816 GD 1922 


“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FORMIC ACID 
COLORS 
GUMS and WAXES 
DYESTUFFS CAUSTIC SODA 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters of Industrial Chemicals 
46 Cliff Street New York 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


STANDARDIZE 
Rodney Hunt Washers 


(Ask for Booklet 221) 


Scouring and Rinsing 


Woolens, Worsteds, Cottons, Knit Goods 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


40 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 


Latest 1914 Berlin Edition of 


“FARBSTOFFTABELLEN” 


By Dr. Gustav Schultz 


Containing over 1000 dyestuff formule reprinted and exactly 
reproduced by photographic process on fine white paper, and 
substantially bound in heavy black cloth and leather. 


Can now be had from us at $10 per volume. 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building, New York 
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IRON FILINGS 
IRON DUST 


FOR CHEMICAL PURPOSES 





A concern located in New England, which 
is in a position to supply large quantities of 
the above materials, is anxious to get in 
touch with dyestuff or other manufacturers 
who use them in their processes. Dealers’ 
inquiries will also be welcome. Screenings 
to special specifications can be made where 
volume of business warrants. 


Please communicate with 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
4109 Woolworth Bldg. New York City 
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“A Good Advertiser 
Is a Safe Borrower” 


NDER the bank cashier’s wicket every 

day pass thousands of dollars in loans 

to the manufacturers of America. They 
make automobiles or soap, adding machines 
or candy, talcum powder or furniture. 


Why do these business men borrow 
large sums with confidence? 


Because by persistent Advertising they 
have each created in the great buying public 
a demand for a particular automobile, a spe- 
cial brand of candy, a particular make of 
furniture. 


They judge the future by the past. What 
advertising has done, it will do, and do in- 
creasingly. There is an inexhaustible fund of 
§o0od-will for the advertised trademarked prod- 
uct. An idea is sold to the public and kept 
sold by well planned reiterated Advertising. 


Published by the American Dyestuff Reporter in co-operation 
with The American Association of Advertising Agenci 





Se ae 


THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


THE SUN 


is the greatest chemist in all the universe, and just as eons ago it instilled 
into vegetation the elements we now withdraw for the production of color 
from coal, so is it endowed with the power of destroying these selfsame 
colors. To the ingenuity of man falls the task of combating this, and as 
a result of the endeavors of the chemist the famous series known as the 


NEWPORT ANTHRENES 
has been developed. 


Of these the following types are now on the market: 


Newport Anthrene Blue RS Newport Anthrene Yellow G 
Newport Anthrene Blue GC Newport Anthrene Brown BB 
Newport Anthrene Blue GCD Newport Anthrene Green B 
Newport Anthrene Blue BSP Newport Anthrene Jade Green 
Newport Anthrene Blue BCS Newport Anthrene Black B 
Newport Anthrene Yellow R Newport Anthrene Dark Blue BO 


REG US. PAT OFF 


‘COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 


BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENSBORO, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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